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THE FATE OF "THE HRUMMING BIRD. 


OR THE BUFFALO HUNT. 





BY CHARLES F. HOFFMAN. 





Wiru bow or gun ’tis the very deuce and all to 
shoot a running buffalo from the back of a horse that 
shies. 

‘“‘ Sheers—my good sir, write sheers.” 

“T’ll do no such thing. Shear, which is the word 
you mean, is a sea-phrase. I am talking ‘ horse,’ and 
the noble animal has a lingo of his own—why 
should n’t he as well asa ship?” [Vide ‘shy,’ newt. 
verb. Lex. Equ.| 

I repeat, ’tis the deucedest hard thing in the world 
to make a good flying shot with any thing but a pistol 
from the back of a horse that shzes. 

The best prairie men that were ever in garrison at 
Fort Gibson know this well. For some of these 
dashing officers, forgetful wholly that their necks be- 
longed to Uncle Sam, have periled them too often in 


‘Humming Bird,” the famous Comanche rider, it is 
hoped, put an end forever to such fool-hardiness. 
“The Humming Bird,” if I mistake not, was one 
of the hostages taken by Col. Dodge when he swept 
the base of the mountains with the first dragoons, in 
the sickly summer of ’34. I have often wondered 


tamable kindred spirit of the prairies as free as he 
himself would be ? é' 

Yet, had it been so, I should have had no story to 
tell here, nor would Darley’s admirable picture of a 
disunited horseman have ever graced the classic 
pages of ‘‘ Graham.” 

‘‘Hummie,” said Captain B— to the Indian when 
he first brought in the noble steed to the garrison, 
“tis a foolish talk, Hummie, to think of sending 
that mustang into the settlements for a purchaser. I 
will give you half that you ask for him and throw one 
of my double barrels into the bargain, if you will 
first kill a buffalo from his back without his throw- 
ing you.” 

The Indian smiled in derision at the idea of any 


_ horse unseating him; but at the same time his bar- 
the experiment. But that painful affair of young | 


barian vanity was not proof against the implied 
doubt of his horsemanship. Captain B— only wished 
to ascertain the quality of the animal of which he 





that Cartin, who went out with that party, did not | 


take a portrait of this gallant and pretty fellow. He 
it was, "less I am again in error, who succeeded at 
last in capturing that celebrated white horse which 
so long led the wild troops of the southwestern 
prairies, and for which, if taken uninjured, such large 


rewards were offered along that frontier. The Hum- | 


ming Bird has always been thought to have captured 
him finally by some device of Indian cunning, and 
not by the ordinary use of the lasso. Poor fellow, 
he himself, though naturally an amiable youth, showed 
his temper ungovernable enough at the one or two 
attempts which were made to restrain his own wild 


nature. Why had he not the thought to leave this un- 
9 





| 


wished to become the purchaser. But ‘The Hum- 
ming Bird,” with that selfism which is always par- 
donable in the untutored, construed the proposition 
only as referring to himself. 

“Let the Long Knife,” said he, ‘‘ gallop this mus- 
tang but once past that buffalo hide that is drying 


| yonder in the sun, and if He does not kiss his mother, 


I will try what I can do upon another skin witha 


| running buffalo inside of it.” 


‘‘Good, good,” exclaimed a dozen voices, while 
Captain B—, laughing good-naturedly, prepared at 
once to take up the Indian’s challenge. 

‘“Hummie,” ‘said he, when his servant had brought 
out his saddle and bridle, ‘‘ you handle horses so much 
better than a white man it will be no trouble for you 
to put these things upon that restive devil.” 

The Indian smiled grimly at the compliment, and, 
notwithstanding the furious plunging of the wild-horse, 
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succeeded, by the aid of a soldier who held his head 
the while, in fairly. saddling him. 

‘“‘Good thing to save horse—bad thing to save 
rider,” he muttered, striking his hand on the saddle 
when all was ready. 

B— then, who was a capital horseman, after first 
examining the adjustments with a quick and practiced 
eye, leaped lightly into the saddle. The Indian, who 
stood at the bits the while, instantly gave him his 
head; and nothing could be more beautiful than the 
cool pliancy with which B— forthwith initiated the 
virgin mouth of the unbroken horse into the gentle 
mysteries of curb and snaffle. His object, however, 
was not to break him, but merely to get the horse 
well in hand before attempting to put him to any 
work that might require the use of the spur. The 
Humming Bird looked on with the most earnest ex- 
pression of gratified admiration at this kindly but 
firm handling of his noble steed. And now, after 
making a considerable sweep in the prairie, B—, in 
galloping back toward the group of lookers on, turned 
the foaming horse suddenly toward the scantling 
where hung the raw bison hide of which the Indian 
had already spoken. A slight hillock intervened be- 
tween the on-coming horse and the low frame-work 
against which the skin was stretched. The animal 
seemed to smell it, however, and, snorting, tossed 
his head, but whether in fear or anger it mattered not 
with such a horseman as B—, for a stroke of the spur 
sent him forward with a furious leap on the instant, 
and the third bound brought him immediately upon 
the object of his aversion. A cloud of dust shut both 
horse and rider from view at that very moment, but 
when it had subsided on the next moment, there sat 
Captain B— as much a part of the horse as ever. 

‘**T have no idea of breaking the fellow’s horse for 
him,” said he, riding up to the group, “but it’s odd 
that so intelligent an Indian can’t see the difference 
between the skill of a mere stable-boy in keeping his 
seat at a trial like this, and that of shooting game in 
one direction from the saddle when your horse is 
running another.” 

‘“‘ How the deuce is that, B—?” said a young officer. 

‘* Why, man, if your horse on the full jump shies 
to the off-side while you are busy with your fire-arms 
on the near-side, do n’t you see you must be disznited 
on the instant?” 

‘*¢Disunited?? Explain the word, if you please, 
for the benefit of country members ?”’ 

** That I’ll do, my dear fellow, whenever you can 
tell how you perform that feat of yours of placing a 
julep within the rim of a hoop and swing it around 
your head, not only without shivering the glass, but 
without turning a leaf of the mint, or spilling of the 
ice or liquor.” 

** The julep keeps its place from centripetal attrac- 
tion.” 

‘Well, the horseman leaves his from centrifugal 
repulsion.” 

** Not at all—not necessarily, I mean—not inevita- 
bly. The julep is inanimate and quiescent, but the 
horseman isa living and pliable body, and can change 
his position and form a new relation with his horse 





on the instant, and if what you say really were true, 
we should be able to trace the principle constantly in 
the battle-pieces of the old painters.” 

“I’ve never been much East,” said B—, modestly, 
‘and, except the engraving of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill which hangs up in my quarters, I have never 
seen much of pictures of any kind, except those that 
sporting Yorker gives us in the Spirit of the Times; 
but I’d stop my subscription quick enough if, instead 
of his new portraits of horses, one wants to know 
about, he re-vamps things that lie against truth and na- 
ture from those old painters. Why, I saw one of those 
old paintings once in a traveling museum on the Mis- 
sissippi, in which Indians were represented as having 
woolly heads, like negroes. How can you trust fellows 
to paint horses who ’d lie about men in that way?” 

**An old painting in a floating museum on the 
Mississippi?” cried the young and accomplished 
West-Pointer, in perfect dismay at the simplicity of 
his superior. 

‘** Yes—an old painting—old enough too, I can tell 
you, for all the frame-gilding was as black as my hat, 
and the picture itself looked as if time had been stain- 
ing it with tobacco juice ever since the first plant was 
raised in the James River Colony.” 

“A painting by an old master?” repeated the youth, 
not yet recovering himself. 

“Faith, man, I didn’t trouble myself to find out 
who it was by. It was old itself and it belonged to 
an old master, but it might have been painted by one 
of his grandfather’s niggers for aught I know.” 4 

A sudden exclamation from The Humming Bird 
cut short this important episodical discussion. The 
officers looked afar, and, after gazing intently a few 
moments, a faint streak of amber-colored cloud was 
seen edging the farthest bourn of the prairie.” 

‘* A band of buffalo!” was the general joyful cry. 

“Impossible! It cannot be. Saddle my horse in- 
stantly,” said Captain B—. ‘It cannot be, boys, 
for unusually near to the post as they have ranged 
this season, this is too good luck for us, Yet that 
dust is too heavy for a trading caravan. What says 
The Humming Bird?” 

The young chief had already torn off the civilized 
equipments from his white charger, upon whose back 
he now flung himself before replying, and cast his 
peering gaze far off into the prairie. 

‘Speak up, Indian,” cried B—, with some impa- 
tience. ‘‘ What sees The Humming Bird?” 

“He sees Captain B—’s double-barrel gun in his 
own wigwam, and plenty of buffalo meat for the 
soldiers before sunset.” 

“Mount and follow, boy,” shouted B—. ‘I want 
to keep as near this white stallion as he’ll let me, to 
see how he does his work upon a first trial.” 

The Indian had already given his wild-horse the 
rein, and with rival fleetness the well-mounted cap- 
tain came bounding upon the track of The Humming 
Bird. The latter turned but once on his crupper to 
speak, or rather to motion to the captain. The Indian, 
it seemed, had first selected a remarkably fine heifer 
from the bison herd; and B— thought afterward, 
when he now struck off after a tough old bull who 
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broke into view from a marshy spot of reeds in the 
prairie, that The Humming Bird wished to indicate 
to him that, while the meat of the heifer was best 
worth securing, a feeling of something like chivalry 
impelled him to make the proposed trial of his horse 
upon a leader of the kerd. 

The other white hunters had by this time begun to 
take a part in the chase. The band of buffaloes was 
broken up by their different charges, and rushed wildly 
in every direction. But still, amid all the confusion 
of the herd, The Humming Bird, though wheeling 
and turning incessantly, kept closely in the track of 
the formidable bull he had selected for his quarry. 
Thrice and again had he bent his bow and drawn the 
arrow to its head to pierce him, but each time, with 
true Indian economy in the use of that missive, he 
had withheld the shaft, in the hope of a more surely 
vital aim. Again he came back to the same reedy 
ground from which he had first stirred his proposed 
victim, and his gallant horse, though as yet by no 
means wearied, seemed to have his fire somewhat 
tamed by pressing through the marshy soil. And 
now the square chase-tool with which he has cloven 





the cane-brakes brings him side by side with the 





clumsy-galloping bison, who, with a final bound, has 
just escaped from its entanglements. But he too 
seems to gather fresh vigor from touching the firm 
soil, and even in that last leap to extricate himself he 
bends his head low as if now about to become in turn 
the assailant. That half-turning movement deter- 
mined the shot of The Humming Bird. Never aim 
was better taken—never man more skillful twanged 
a bowstring—never limbs more supple pressed the 
flanks of rushing courser; and had but the horse still 
kept his direct and onward motion—had he but 
swerved from it only a moment sooner—a moment 
later—had an instant, a breath of time intervened ere 
he started so with terror—checked and swerved at a 
new and comparatively remote cause of alarm from 
the herd that he seemed for the first time to discover 
rushing toward him on the right—the young Hum- 
ming Bird had never been hurled like a stone from a 
catapult upon the deadly horns of that bison. Yet 
his arrow must have done its work very thoroughly, 
if it be true that Captain B—, in telling this story of 
the unfortunate ‘‘disunited horseman,” always says 
that he found both hunter and quarry mingling their 
gore and lying dead on the prairie together. 
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THERE roam upon the earth 
Two spirits, side by side ; 

One is a maiden fair and bright, 

With blooming cheeks and eyes of light 
And step of conscious pride. 


The joy her presence brings 
To every thing that lives 
Declares her name, beloved Health ; 
More precious far than fame or wealth 
The boon her right hand gives. 


Near her there glides a form, 
With faltering steps and slow, 
Her cheeks are pale, and dimmed her eyes, 
And from her breast break heavy sighs 
That tell of pain and wo. 


And by the sunken cheek, 
And by the bending frame, 
And by the dread and fear which fell 





At her approach, I knew her well, | 


Disease, her mournful name. 


Still beamed from her blue eye 

A mild and gentle ray, 
Which said—“ Though stern my mission be, 
Yet tender love and charity 

Attend me on my way.” 


Gently she took my hand 

And said—“T’ll be thy guide, 
Follow upon my clouded way 
And I will teach thy heart to-day 

The lesson health denied.” 


We found a palace home 
Whence love and peace had flown, 


Where bitter words and bitter strife 
Had long since parted husband, wife, 
And discord reigned alone. 


There, with a noiseless step, 
My pale companion stole, 
Her fevered hand she gently laid 
Upon the husband’s brow, and bade 
Fiercely the life-blood roll. 


A raging fever bowed 
His strong and manly form, 
The wife bent o’er his couch of pain, 
While to her heart flowed back again 
Love’s tide, unchecked and warm. 


Then faithful memory brought 
From out the mournful past 
Each vow of changeless love through life, 
Each blighting word, each bitter strife, 
Which chilled that love at last. 


Then with a throbbing heart, 
With many a deep-felt tear, 
Were spoken words whose healing power 
Could brighten e’en that gloomy hour, 
When death seemed hov’ring near. 


Sickness her work had done, 

Her mission had fullfilled, 
Then Healt approached with balmy breath, 
Banished the forms of Pain and Death, 

The raging fever stilled. 


Within the peaceful home 

Love’s flower bloomed out again ; 
And thus does Sickness often prove 
A messenger of peace and love 

When Health has smiled in vain. 
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MURAD THE WISE. 





BY JAMES K. PAULDING, AUTHOR OF “ THE DUTCHMAN’S FIRE-SIDE,’’ ETC. 





Wuen the mighty Othman, one of the most illus- 
trious of all the successors of Mahomet, swayed the 
sceptre of the Ottomites, there dwelt in the city of 
Broussa, the greatest in all Asia Minor, a person 
called Murad the Wise, who had established a great 
reputation by studying the Koran, devoting himself to 
the happiness of all true Mussulmans, and persecuting 
the Christian dogs without mercy. 

Being rich and childless, he devoted a great portion 
of his wealth to relieving the necessities of the poor, 
always excepting the Jews, the Christians, and the 
followers of Ali, for he was an orthodox believer and 
never failed to inquire intoa man’s religious opinions 
before administering to his distresses. Nay, he 
carried his benevolence so far as to include irrational 
animals, and created two extensive hospitals, one for 
cats, another for dogs, which were lodged and fed by 
thousands in these asylums, to the great annoyance 
of the neighborhood, which was nightly disturbed by 
their howling and catterwauling. The consequence 
was, these animals increased to such a degree under 
the patronage of Murad, that they became a great 
nuisance in the city, the dogs barking, howling, and 
thieving during the day, and the cats mewing, 
screaming, and hissing by night in a most egregious 
and disreputable manner. 

The city of Broussa is delightfully situated, at the 
foot of Mount Olympus, where, in the balmy days of 
Grecian mythology, Jupiter held his court, according 
to Homer, who was a native of Asia Minor, or of the 
neighboring Isle of Scios. But even gods have their 
day; the domes and minarets of the faithful have 
superseded the altars of Paganism, and Mahomet 
now reigns supreme where Jupiter once launched his 
thunderbolts. A thousand crystal springs gush forth 
from the sides of the mountain, forming the sources 
of little streams that murmur, and dash, and foam 
through its recesses, on their way to the city, where 
they diffuse through the streets a grateful, refreshing 
coolness, and supply the cleanly Mussulman with 
water for those frequent ablutions, which, while puri- 
fying his body, he imagines, render it more worthy 
to approach the altar of Allah—the principal spring 
issues from a deep, shady glen, about half way up the 
mountain, and supplies a stream sufficent to turn a 
miil, if such a luxury were known among the Turks, 
and which is conducted to the city through a channel 
lined with marble, whence it spreads itself in all di- 
rections through lesser conduits. Three hundred 
stately mosques, whose domes and minarets ascend 
from groves of mulberry trees, adorn the city and its 
environs, and it is by the side of these cooling streams 
and fountains that the indolent, luxurious Mussulman 
every day indulges in smoking his pipe, while he 





luxuriates in that delightful interregnum of the mind, 
between sleeping and waking, so dear to the Oriental 
epicure, so little known to the ever restless soul of 
the inhabitant of the West, where life is one never 
ceasing feverish struggle of body or mind from the 
cradle to the grave. 

Murad the Wise was accustomed to spend a por- 
tion of his time, seated cross-legged, smoking his 
long pipe by the side of the deep spring up the moun- 
tain, buried in contemplation. At such times, his 
thoughts would frequently revert to the nature and 
condition of man, so full of inequalities and contra- 
dictions apparently irreconcilable with the wisdom, 
justice, and mercy of Providence. ‘‘ Mashallah!” 
would he say to himself, ‘‘ why is it that so smalla 
portion of mankind are rolling in wealth, and enjoy- 
ing all the sweets of luxury, dignities, honor and 
power, while the mighty mass of the human race may 
be said only to be preserved from starvation by per- 
petual labor and perpetual saving? Why is it that a 
few enjoy every thing without toil, and the many so 
little, though they work from morning till night? 
Why are the mind and body of the slave equally sub- 
jected to the will of his master, while the master can 
do as he lists, and go whither he pleases? And why, 
O! Allah! is it that while one is surfeited with all the 
delicacies that pamper the senses, thousands, yea, 
millions, are suffering for lack of the common neces- 
saries of life? Surely, surely the blessings of Provi- 
dence are unequally distributed. Methinks, were I to 
create a world, I would order things otherwise, and 
secure to my fellow creatures, with the exception of 
the Jews, the Christians, and the detestable followers 
of Ali, a more equal diffusion of happiness.” 

Saying, or rather thinking this, Murad the Wise 
fell into a state of profound abstraction, during which 
his mind was deeply occupied in the construction of 
a world in which the enjoyments of life should be 
equally distributed to all, and had almost completely 
adjusted its parts to his own satisfaction, when he 
was suddenly interrupted by the intrusion of an aged, 
yet majestic figure, with lustrous eyes, and a long 
white beard sweeping over his bosom, who came and 
sat down beside him. Murad felt at first somewhat 
indignant at this interruption, but, looking steadfastly 
in the face of the old man, he saw something there 
that at once repressed any expression of discontent. 
After a momentary silence, the stranger thus ad- 
dressed him : 

“Thou seemest engaged in deep contemplation. 
What art thou thinking of, Murad?” 

‘““ Murad!” exclaimed the other; “that is indeed 
my name, but how came it known to thee, whom I 
never saw before ?” 
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“Ts not Murad the Wise known to thousands, yea, 
tens of thousands whom he knows not himself?” an- 
swered the old man. ‘Is he not renowned f@ his 
beneficence? Is he not the benefactor of the poor, 
the assuager of misery, the redresser of wrongs, and 
the friend not only of the human race, but of the 
dumb beasts, who have none other but him? Who 
in all Broussa, nay, who in all Asia Minor is ignorant 
of the name of Murad the Wise? But may I again 
ask what thou art thinking of so deeply, that I may 
share in the contemplations of wisdom ?” 

The heart of Murad was, unknown to himself, 
deeply infected with vanity and pride, and he rather 
sought their gratification in his charities, than that of 
a pure benevolence. The praises of the venerable 
old man were delightful to his ear, and, puffed up 
with vain conceit, he straightway unfolded to him 
the subject of his thoughts, forgetful he was but a 
worm, impiously scanning the secret purposes of his 
Creator. As he proceeded with his plan of a new 
world, designed to remedy the inequalities of man- 
kind, and produce a universal diffusion of happiness, 
an almost imperceptible smile, not of scorn but pity, 
flitted across the pale, seamed face of the stranger, 
who, at the conclusion of the detail, arose and disap- 
peared, leaving Murad mortified and offended at his 
abrupt departure. 

He had scarcely gone when a slave bearing a 
water-jar came and set it down, and began weeping 
and complaining in a doleful voice, accompanied by 
gestures of sorrow and despair. Murad approached 
him, and, in words of deep commiseration, asked 
the cause of his sorrows. 

‘‘Am I not a slave?” cried he, in tones of mingled 
grief and indignation. 
the absolute will of another, and my soul bound in 
chains? Am I not restricted in going and coming, 
in eating and drinking, in sleeping and waking, in 
doing and refraining, whatever may be my inclina- 
tions or my necessities? Alas! why did Allah give 
me a will of my own since it is never to be gratified?” 

“To whom dost thou belong?” asked Murad. 

‘To the son of the Bashaw of Natolias.” 

‘‘Be comforted. I will purchase thee of thy master, 
and thou shalt be free to go where thou wilt, and do 
according to thy pleasure.” 

The gratified slave fell at his feet and kissed them. 
Then he filled his jar with. water, and tripped away 
rejoicing in the hope of soon being free. Murad re- 
mained on the spot, solacing himself with the con- 
templation of his own benevolence, and was more 
than ever pleased with his new world, in which he 
had entirely abolished slavery. He was soon, how- 
ever, interrupted by the approach of a youth, who 
came staggering with faltering steps, his face pale 
and emaciated, his eyes dim and sunken, and his 
whole appearance indicating a premature old age, 
brought on by disease or dissipation. Seating himself 
at the side of the deep fountain, apparently uncon- 
Scious of all observation, he groaned aloud, wrung 
his hands, tore his beard, gnashed his teeth, and at 
length, starting up in the frenzy of despair, was on 
the point of casting himself into the spring, when 

O* 


‘Is not my body subjected to 





Murad seized him suddenly around the waist and ar- 
rested his purpose. 

‘In the name of the Prophet, forbear!’ cried Mu- 
rad. ‘‘ Remember that none but cowards seek or 
avoid the angel of death. Tell me what has caused 
thy despair, and perhaps I may alleviate, if I cannot 
remove it entirely.” 

The youth, on being released, turned suddenly 
around, and, after staring Murad wildly in the face, 
answered, in tones of bitter agony and desperation— 

“Hah! I know thee now. Thou art Murad the 
Wise, but my condition is past thy cure. I am the 
victim of my own stubborn will, or rather of destiny, 
for to restrain myself was beyond my power. Thou 
knowest the Bashaw of Natolias? I am his only son. 
As such, I have from my childhood been permitted to do 
as I would, without any one daring to thwart me, or dis- 
pute my/pleasure. I have been a tyrant over others, 
and the slave of my own passions; I have indulged in 
excesses until pleasure has ceased to please; in the 
bloom of youth I have become old and decrepit; I 
am sated, surfeited with enjoyment, and, were it not 
so, have worn out and destroyed all capacity for re- 
ceiving pleasure from the gratification of the senses. 
My days are days of suffering, my nights are nights 
of bodily torment, aggravated by remorse, and black- 
ened by despair. Oh, Allah! why was I fated to 
have my own will in every thing, instead of being a 
slave to that of others? I might then have been 
happy.” Saying this he broke furiously away, and, 
staggering down the declivity of the mountain, 
quickly disappeared. 

‘Unfortunate youth!” exclaimed Murad. “I can 
alleviate the miseries of yonder slave by setting him 
free, but I cannot restore the health of thy body, nor 
the repose of thy mind.” 

Presently after, there came toward the spring a 
figure, not dressed but disguised in rags. Here he 
drank a long, deep draught, after which he exclaimed, 
“Allah be praised! he giveth me plenty of water, 
though his creatures deny me bread.” 

‘‘ What aileth thee, my friend?” inquired Murad, 
in a gentle voice, as he approached him. 

‘“‘ Nothing,” replied the poor skeleton, for such he 
seemed; “nothing but that I am starving and my 
family keeping me company. We have not tasted 
food for two days past, and I have summoned my re- 
maining strengh to come hither and bring them a 
draught of water, to lengthen their sufferings a little 
while longer. They are too weak to go forth and 
seek relief, and all I can do is to return and die with 
them.” 

‘“‘ No,” cried Murad, whose heart was touched with 
compassion. ‘ No, thou shalt not die, thou, nor thy 
wife, nor thy children, until the angel of death shall 
smite both thee and them in the common course of 
nature. Take this purse, purchase food, and be com- 
forted, for when this is gone I will give thee more.” 

The poor man snatched the purse from his hand, 
and, without staying to return thanks, departed with 
a speed which his almost fleshless body scarcely 
promised, for he was strengthened by joy that he 
could now administer comfort and relief to his starving 
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family. So speedy was his flight, that he nearly 
overturned a fat, portly figure that was slowly puffing 
up the mountain, stopping ever and anon to rest him- 
self and mutter maledictions on his limbs, more 
especially his great toe, which was carefully shrouded 
in a velvet slipper. 

‘“What a strange distribution of happiness!” ex- 
claimed Murad, on the departure of the starving 
beggar. ‘In my world such a case can never occur.” 

By this time the fat, portly man had, with much 
ado, reached the fountain, where, having taken a 
cooling draught, at which he shuddered and made 
divers wry faces, he sat himself down, drew up his 
foot, and, placing it across his other knee, seemed to 
be soothing it with his hand, while he mingled groans 
and peevish exclamations together. The curiosity of 
Murad being awakened, he asked the stranger the 
cause of his complainings, and ere he could reply, 
presuming that, like the poor starving beggar, he was 
belike anhungered, began to comfort him with the 
promise of relief, which was all he could do at that 
time, seeing he had just given away his purse. 
‘“¢ Thou shalt soon have wherewithal to eat and drink, 
my friend,” said he, kindly. 

* Don’t talk to me about eating and drinking,” ex- 
claimed the portly man, in a great passion. ‘I have 
had too much of both already. Know, most obdurate 
and inquisitive stranger, that my father was a great 
merchant, who made as many voyages as Sinbad, 
and accumulated money enough to purchase the Pas- 
chalice of Aleppo, where he made the people pay ten 
times as much as it cost him for the privilege of plun- 
dering. He left me all his riches, for he escaped the 
bowstring, as his destiny had doubtless decided, but I, 
being convinced that two such miracles could never 
happen in one family, imbibed a distaste for the pur- 
suits of ambition, and determined to seek happiness 
by employing my wealth in the purchase of other 
gratifications. I became a glutton and an epicure, 
which according to time immemorial—such is the 
lame and imperfect manner in which the human or- 
gans are constructed—impaired my digestion, affected 
my spirits, and finally destroyed my health. 

‘Finding that eating disagreed with me, I resolved 
to seek enjoyment in drinking, and, having procured 
a dispensation from the mufti on the score of my 
health, I purchased a store of the rich wines of 
Shirez, Cyprus, and Candia, not forgetting those deli- 
cate juices on which the Christian dogs regale them- 
selves in defiance of the law and the Prophet. I can- 
not comprehend how it was, but the wine, which at 
first ascended swiftly to my brains and produced a 
most happy and delightful exhilaration of spirit, 
ceased at length its genial influence, and, instead of 
ascending to the brain, seemed to descend into my 
limbs, until it finally settled in my great toe, where it 
produces such twinges as only the angels of darkness 
inflict on their victims. Besides, I am, as you see, 
swelled to an enormous size by dropsy, for it seems 
this pestiferous beverage turns to water at last. In 
short, I have a complication of disorders from which 
I shall never be free, and am the most wretched of 
men. I envy every beggar I meet, for there is no 








danger of his over eating himself, and would willingly 
exchange situations with that half-starved skeleton 
wh@almost ran over me as I was pufling my way 
hither, and trod on this infernal torment of mine, for 
which may he be doomed to eat when he is not 
hungry, drink when he is not dry, be ridden by the 
night-hag, and his shadow always continue to grow 
bigger. O, Mahomet! what a curse it is to have 
more money than we can enjoy, to eat and drink 
more than we want, and to labor under sufferings we 
are conscious of having brought on ourselves by our 
own excesses.” 

Here the portly man was arrested by a twinge 
which caused him first to ery out ‘‘ Mashallah!” then 
to writhe, and lastly to swear most lustily. He 
called loudly for Achmet, and Hassan, and Selim, 
and Ali, who it seems were his slaves, and had fol- 
lowed at a distance in order to convey him home, he 
having walked up the mountain by the advice of his 
physician for exercise. They came in great haste, 
took him up in their arms, and bore him down the 
declivity of the mountain, while he cuffed their ears, 
pulled their beards, and knocked off their turbans, all 
which they bore with the greatest gravity and de- 
corum. 

He was succeeded by a stout, brawny fellow, in 
the dress of a porter, who came with two immense 
jars flung across his shoulders, such as are usually 
carried ingBroussa by mules. Placing them on the 
ground with a gesture of impatience, he cried out, 
‘* What a miserable dog am I, to be condemned all 
day long to carry water for people who sit still, doing 
nothing but smoke their long pipes, drink Sherbet and 
coffee, eat sweetmeats and chew opium. O! that 
I was only in the place of Mustapha Tocat, who is 
as rich as a Jew, and passes all the livelong day sit- 
ting cross-legged, enjoying the pleasure of seeing me 
and other miserable wretches slaving ourselves to 
death for the benefit of others. But here he comes, 
I marvel what has brought him so far from home. | 
must fill my jars or he will reproach me for a lazy 
varlet, for it seems he can’t bear to see any one idle 
but himself.”” With these words the discontented 
porter took up his jars, and left the fountain at the 
same moment Mustapha Tocat arrived. 

He seemed about the age of fifty, and though ap- 
parently hale and vigorous, approached with an air 
of languor and debility, while his countenance wore 
an expression of feebleness and care. He sighed 
deeply as he took his seat near the fountain, which 
he contemplated as if absorbed in painful reflections. 


Murad, who might have been called an amateur of 


human suffering, seeing that he always felt such 
pleasure in relieving it that he might be said to re- 
joice at the sight of an object of compassion—Murad 
felt his curiosity as well as sympathy strongly excited 
by the new comer, who looked so well in health that 
he was sure his sufferings must be those of the mind. 
He has met with some severe misfortune, thought 
Murad; perhaps he has lost a beloved wife, or dar- 
ling child, or chosen companion; or he has the weight 
of guilt upon his soul. I will inquire into the cause 
of his grief, and administer consolation. 
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“Stranger,” said Murad, approaching him, “thou 
seemest depressed with sorrow. Can I administer 
relief? If thou hast lost the friend thou hast loved, 
the wife of thy bosom, or the child of thy affection, 
I beseech thee to pour thy griefs into my ear. Iam 
called Murad the Wise, and it is the province of 
wisdom to suggest topics of consolation to the 
afflicted. If thou hast suffered losses in trade, or 
been plundered by the artifices of others, lo! I am 
rich and can relieve thee. 

‘Benevolent Murad,” answered Mustapha Tocat, 
“T have neither lost friend, wife, child, nor fortune. 
I have six of the most obedient wives, sixteen of the 
most beautiful children in all Asia Minor, and my 
wealth is sufficient to load forty camels. Yet, alas! 
Iam the most miserable of men. I know not what 
todo with myself, and time hangs like a millstone 
about my neck. My days are passed in eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping and smoking; and although it might be 
supposed that such an agreeable variety of occupa- 
tion would make life pass very pleasantly, it is not 
so with me. My days seem as if they never would 
end, and my nights almost an eternity. I cannot 
sleep when I lay down on my couch at night, though 
scarcely able to keep awake by day. I turn from 
side to side, and if I lose myself for a few moments, 
am roused by some terrible dreams, or some strange 
feeling, or infirmity, which conjures up a legion of 
fantastic terrors. I am neither well nor sick; and 
for lack of something to occupy my mind, am al- 
ways thinking of myself and exaggerating every little 
pain into a symptom of mortal disease. I have no 
appetite, yet eat enormously; I do nothing, yet am 
always tired; Iam drowsy but cannot sleep; Iam 
alive without seeming to live; and at this moment 
envy, from the bottom of my heart, that slave of a 
porter, who is obliged to labor all day, or starve. O, 
Allah! would I only knew what to do with myself!” 

At this moment the muselhim proclaimed the hour 
from a neighboring minaret, and Mustapha Tocat, as 
if reminded by the sound, started up briskly, and pro- 
ceeded toward the city, exclaiming, ‘‘ Mahomet be 
praised! it will be time for dinner when I get 
home.” 

Murad the Wise remained in a deep and profound 
perplexity. These opposite examples, each leading 
to similar results, coming thus in quick succession, 
threw his mind into a chaos of confusion, from which 
he was at length extricated by a most happy thought. 
“Thave it!” cried he; it is the opposite extremes of 
wealth and poverty that produce the great mass of 
human misery. Were I to create a world I would 
give competence to all, enormous wealth to none. 
All would then be contented and happy.” 








He was roused from the delightful consciousness 
of having at length solved the great difficulty, by the 
approach of a person who, like the others, seemed 
discontented and unhappy. On being, as usual, in- 
terrogated by Murad, it appeared that he was very 
wretched because he was not so rich as Mustapha 
Tocat, so that he might retire from the toils of busi- 
ness, and set himself down quietly in the enjoyment 
of ease and splendor. 

‘* Hast thou not all the necessaries and comforts of 
life ?”’ asked Murad. 

‘** Yes—but I pine for something more—I want—” 

‘* What?” said Murad, impatiently. 

“T don’t know precisely what—but I know very 
well I want something, and am resolved to procure 
it, if I slave all the rest of my life. I have no notion 
that Mustapha Tocat should have twenty slaves, 
while I have but two.” 

‘** Strange,’”’ quoth Murad, as the other departed. 
‘Tow passing strange! I perceive that it is more 
difficult to do good than I thought. As to this last 
visiter, he has scattered my theory to the winds. 
Upon the whole, I doubt the possibility of making all 
the world happy, unless man were created altogether 
different from the present race of mortals. I shall in 
future cease to estimate happiness by external cir- 
cumstances. I will abandon my world, and be con- 
tent with that created by Allah.” 

“Thou hast decided justly, and mayest hereafter 
merit the name of Murad the Wise,” exclaimed the 
majestic old man, with the long white beard, who 
once more stood beside him. ‘‘ Know, O Murad, 
that the distributions of Allah are far more just and 
equal than appears to the blindness of his creatures ; 


and that it is not the stations we occupy, but the 


virtues we exercise, which create the only real 
diversities of human happiness. To abuse the bless- 
ings of Providence is far worse than never having 
enjoyed them, and the very beggar in rags is often 
happier than the monarch on his throne. Know, 
also, that at least an equal degree of suffering is 
caused by the unrestrained exercise of the will, as by 
its being bound in the fetters of slavery; that the 
miseries occasioned by being stinted in the necessa- 
ries of life are not greater than those arising from 
the abuse of super fluity; and that it is far better for 
the happiness of the great mass of mankind that they 
should be tasked with labor, than, like the unfortunate 
Mustapha Tocat, oppressed with the heaviest of all 
burthens, idleness. Farewell, Murad! Construct 
no more worlds, and believe that Allah is both just 
and merciful.” 

The old man departed without waiting an answer, 
and Murad returned a wiser man than he came. 





HOPE. 


As fades the flower, by Beauty favored most, 

Ere Time has scarce its tender growth matured : 
As sinks the bark, by many a rude wave tossed, 

In anxious sight of the expected shore : 





| 





Thus Hope decays, when Expectation high 
Paints on the breast the image of success— 
And hearts, once sanguine, only woes descry, 
And pine away at last in wretchedness. A.C. M’C. 
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TO THE SEA BREEZE. 





BY HENRY THEODORE TUCKERMAN. 


F Rex from the city’s throng, 
I stand at length upon the shore again, 
To roam its sands along, 
And feel thy breath, old pilgrim of the main! 


I greet thee, Ocean Air! 

Thy cordial freshness with rejoicing hail, 
Thy sportive rapture share, 

And bless thy pure and renovating gale. 


Above the azure tide 

Unwearied thou hast sped the waters o’er, 
Thy gifts to scatter wide, 

And cheer the languid dwellers of the shore. 


Sweet odors of the sea 

Thou hast borne hither from unfathomed caves, 
And set the proud ship free 

That listless rolled upon the sleeping waves. 


Thou hast the billows crowned 

With snowy wreaths to shiver in their play, 
And gaily spread around 

Garlands of foam and dazzling gems of spray. 








Voices upon thy wings 
From coral halls seem wafted to the land, 
As if the ocean kings 
Their mirth would echo from the lonely strand. 


Thou shouldst play around the free! 
The soul of tempests whispers in thy moan, 
A spirit lives in thee 


Born of the boundless waves where thou hast flown! 


How blest to feel thee now, 

Like a brave lover breathing fondly by, 
Dally with cheek and brow, 

And stir the hair with thy melodious sigh! 


Thou comest like a song, 

A high resolve or truth that conquers fear, 
Making life’s pulses strong, 

The soul exultant and the vision clear! 


With sorrow I depart 

From where thou dwellest, nursling of the sea, 
But, cherished in my heart, 

Shall linger yet a grateful sense of thee! 





SCENE IN AN ALPINE VALLEY. 





BY FRANCES 8. OSGOOD. 


Swirtty o’er the vale descending 
Throng the black and threatening clouds, 
See! the dreadful storm is pending, 
Wildest gloom the hamlet shrouds. 


Now the muttering tempest-demon 
Fiercely flaps his wings of flame— 

Hark! the sound—o’er lovely Leman 
Like the last dread trump it came! 


Echoed by the angry mountains 
Rolls the voice with gathering might, 
While in that swift flash the fountains 
Gleam as if alive with light. 


Thus to those beneath it flying 
Seems the storm—but far above, 

One from yonder heights is eyeing 
All the scene with looks of love. 


He—who sees the clouds below him— 
Dreams a troop of angels play, 

Braiding rainbows there to show him 
Light in its most rich array. 





When the changeful mist is riven, 
Lo! the tempest’s blazing ire 
Seems a beauteous bird of Heaven 
Floating up on plumes of fire. 


While below are Doubt and Sadness 
He but feels Devotion’s glow, 

And the thunder’s far off madness 
Comes to him in music low. 


Thus do they whom pure Religion 
Leads beyond our common lot 

To the soul’s exalted region, 
Where the world’s cares enter not, 


Watch the Storms of Sin or Sorrow— 
Faith and Hope illume the scene, 
Looking for a lovely morrow 
In the light of Love serene. 


When, through cold Misfortune’s shading, 
Feebler hearts but evil wist, 

They can see fair spirits braiding 
Wreaths of joy amid the mist. 
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GETTING TO SEA. 





BY HARRY DANFORTH, AUTHOR OF ‘“‘CRUISING IN THE LAST WAR.” 





We were blockaded at Newport. Our vessel was 
a sharp, Baltimore-built craft, heavily sparred, and 
carrying twenty guns. She had never been beaten 
by a square-rigged vessel on a wind. If once at sea, 
therefore, we should have little to fear. But for three 
weeks we had been lying idly at anchor, and, as 
winter was coming on, the crew began to be impa- 
tient. At last a norther blew the blockading squadron 
from the mouth of the harbor, and the skipper resolved 
to seize the occasion and attempt to get to sea. 

The Sun had declined toward the low shore of the 
opposite island, when, in obedience to a note from 
the captain, we met him at the wharf to repair on 
board. Our ship lay but a short distance off, and as 
we pulled toward her I contemplated her exquisite 
proportions for the twentieth time. Her long low 
hull sat so light upon the waters, it scarcely seemed to 
touch them. The tall, jaunty masts, crossed by the 
long black yards, rose to an immense distance over- 
head, raking far away aft and tapering aloft into 
whipstalks. ‘The bowsprit showed itself high up in 
front, the stays bracing it taut to the foremast, and 
appearing to extend thence, in mazy lines of hamper, 
to every part of the ship. From the main-mast head 
the pennant drooped nearly to the water, now and 
then stirring lazily in the almost imperceptible cur- 
rents of air. The hull was painted of a deep black : 
the only other color perceptible about the ship was 
the blood-red of the open ports. 

A few quick strokes brought us on board. The 
decks were white with constant holystoning, and the 
brass ornaments about were burnished to their utmost 
polish. Immediately all hands were piped to muster. 
They were generally able-bodied seamen, fine, ath- 
letic fellows, who looked as if they could do good 
service in an emergency. Most of them “were ex- 
perienced sailors, who, being shut out from the mer- 
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chant service by the war, had preferred our craft, on | 
| brig was far astern. 


account of her reputation for speed, to any of the 
national vessels. They numbered, all told, one hun- 
dred and twenty souls. 


The ensuing morning broke clear, without a par- | 


ticle of haze. The stars, however, had not yet faded 
from the firmament before the cold gray light of ap- 


the anchor tripped, and the jib hoisted. Her head 
now fell rapidly off, and we began to hear the water 
bubbling under her stem. 

‘* Fill away the head-yards—hau! out the spanker,” 
thundered the officer of the deck, and, his orders be- 
ing obeyed, we were soon fairly under way, shoot- 
ing out of the inner harbor with easy velocity, like 
a sea-bird taking wing. 

By this time the sun was, half way above the low 
hills to the eastward, and first the lofty spars, and 
then the decks were lighted up by his rays. A plea- 
surable excitement diffused itself in every heart, 
caused by the rapid motion of the vessel, and the 
beauty of the scene around. Behind us lay the town, 
the white steeples and some of the prouder mansions 
glistening in the sun, while a low murmur rising 
from its crowded buildings betokened that its inhabi- 
tants were beginning to be astir. From the fort 
broad on our starboard beam we heard them beating 
the reveille, and its martial tones came stirringly to 
our ears. Both the outer and inner harbor were 
dotted with sails, mostly those of fishing boats or 
vessels trading up the river. A cable’s length or so 
from Fort Wolcott lay a taut rigged brig, with her 
ports up, and a few men seen lazily about her decks. 
She was a privateer that had slipped in a few days 
before, after a highly successful cruise. As we drew 
nearer to her, however, man after man showed his 
head above her bulwarks until her whole crew was 
visible, watching us as we came down. We were 
soon side by side. 

‘‘Give them three cheers, my lads,” said the skip- 
per, as we shot past. 

Instantly the deafening huzzas arose, died off, and 
rose again; and when the round was complete, the 
crew of the privateer sprang into her rigging and 
answered us, while the officers on her quarter waved 
their caps for a parting salute. In a few minutes the 


We were now opposite Fort Wolcott, when we 
fired a salute and set all drawing sails. Newport 
light was soon left astern, and before two hours 
Block Island was visible from the deck. The broad 


ocean was now before us, and we took our departure 


° . | 
proaching day, when all hands were piped to make | 
without a cloud, the waves danced and sparkled in 


sail. We fired a gun, set the colors, and loosed the 
topsails. Then the shrill whistle of the boatswain 
again rang through the ship, and the ery, ‘all hands 
unmoor,” floated over the water. The men started 
merrily to their work, and soon the cable was hove 
Short. Then followed the quick order to brace the 
head-yards aback and the after-yards full; the wind- 
lass was manned agdin, a sheer was given to port, 


from the land with exuberant spirits. The sky was 
the sunbeams, the freshening breeze whistled plea- 
santly in the rigging, and the log told us that we 
were leaving the shore with a velocity that would 
soon place us beyond the reach of danger, especially 
if the fleet of the enemy remained a few hours longer 
out of sight. 

‘‘ A sharp run this, Alcott,” said one of my brother 
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lieutenants. ‘‘ We shall have to thank our stars if 
we don’t find any of the enemy in our track.” 

“T don’t know,” I replied; ‘‘ our craft is a clip- 
per, and can go into the very eye of the wind. 
What have we to fear?” 

‘Suppose we are caught under the lee of an 
enemy ?” 

‘“We must take our chance for it. But see—the 
look-out already discerns something.” 

While I was speaking my eye had been turned to 
the look-out at the mast-head, and from the steadi- 
ness with which he gazed down to leeward I sus- 
pected that he saw a sail in that quarter. I was not 
mistaken. Simultaneously with my remark he hailed. 

‘* A sail—broad on the lee-beam !” 

All eyes were turned toward the designated quar- 
ter, and, with the aid of our glasses, we made out the 
stranger to be a heavy ship, apparently under a crowd 
of canvas, standing for us. We kept on our course, 
however, and directly saw a second, and then a 
third sail under our lee, all crowding on every thing 
to come up with us. It was evident that they were 
the van of the English squadron, returning to their 
blockading station, and that they had made us out 
from the mast-head and given chase. 

The sea was smooth, with a gentle breeze, so that 
we feared nothing so long as we kept the weather 
gauge. We were anxious to get as far on our pre- 
sent tack as possible ; accordingly we continued our 
course until the nearest of the squadron was but two 
miles distant. She was a light frigate, who had 
drawn far ahead of her consorts. As she came dash- 
ing up toward us, careening slightly, her pyramid of 
canvas rising gracefully from her hull, and her peak 
blowing out from her main-topmast head, she pre- 
sented a stirring picture. Even the skipper, who 
usually could see nothing to extol in an enemy, 
joined in the general praise. 

‘She is a handsome craft,” he said, pausing at the 
end of his usual walk on the quarter-deck, and wheel- 
ing sharp on his heel, after a military fashion he had 
acquired on shore; ‘I did-not think his Britannic 
Majesty had a frigate so beautiful! But hah !—the 
fellow is going to fire at us. He is close within 
range, too. It wont do,” he continued, as if con- 
versing with himself, ‘‘to go nigher, or one might 
get one’s spars crippled.” 

His remarks were cut short by the shooting of a jet 
of flame from one of the forward ports of the frigate, 
followed by a puff of thick white smoke, which imme- 
diately floated backward against the huil, part of it 
passing over her deck in thin white wreaths to lee- 
ward, and part clinging to her dark sides and settling 
down on the water. We had time to notice these things 
fully before we heard the ball whistling overhead. 

** By the Lord!” ejaculated the skipper, “‘ he flings 
his shot farther than I thought he could. It was well 
aimed, too—eh, Andrews?” he said, addressing his 
first lieutenant. ‘ This wont do—we have gone as 
far as we can on this tack; it is time to put about. 
Clear away the long thirty-four, however,” he thun- 
dered, suddenly elevating his voice, ‘and give that 
chase a shot.” 
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The gun of which he spoke was a heavy piece, 
mounted amidships, for the purpose of crippling ves. 
sels we might be in chase of and which were out of 
reach of our carronades. The command was obeyed 
with alacrity, for the crew had caught, on the instant, 
the spirit of the skipper. 

“A little lower,” said the old tar who was captain 
of this favorite piece; ‘‘a mite yet—there, that’s it, 
my hearties. This is a beautiful sea, lads, for a long 
range—no pitching and jerking, as if one’s teeth 
were to be drawn out—but easy and calm as a fresh- 
water pond. Now we have all right—stand off.” 

With the words he applied the match, and instantly 
stooping down, with one hand on a shipmate’s 
shouldér and his head stretched forward eagerly, he 
watched the course of the ball. In a few seconds 
we saw the splinters fly from the dark hull of the 
frigate. 

“Hit her, by G—d, the first shot. I’d bore her 
through and through, damme if I wouldn’t, if the 
skipper would only give mea chance. But I sup- 
pose now we’re off to windward.” 

The old tar’s prediction, uttered so mournfully, 
was correct, for the skipper, however willing he 
might have been to indulge his crew in a harmless 
bravado, did not wish to endanger his craft by re- 
maining longer within reach of the enemy’s guns. 
Accordingly the smoke from our piece had scarcely 
blown away from the deck, when he issued orders 
for all sail to be made and the ship close-hauled. 
We were soon, therefore, eating into the wind’s 
eye, with every thing set that would draw. 

The enemy, however, did not seem disposed to 
allow us to escape so easily. The moment his shot 
was returned and he saw us going off dead on a wind, 
he threw out his lighter canvas, and, bracing himself 
sharp up, began a serious chase. But before the trial 
of speed had continued half an hour, he saw that we 
were more than a match for him, and, giving up all 
hope of overtaking us in a fair pursuit, began to fire 
on us, in the hope of crippling our spars. His first 
shot went through our mizzen topsail. 

‘“‘ Hah!” said the skipper, wheeling again suddenly 
on his heel, while his brow lowered into a frown as 
he gazed at the frigate; and then he muttered to him- 
self in an undertone, “ I have got the little Atlas into 
hot quarters,” and again he looked angrily and un- 
easily at the frigate, from whose side, at that instant, 
another sheet of flame leaped forth. 

We watched anxiously the approach of the shot; 
so anxiously that the few seconds occupied by it in 
traversing the distance between the frigate and our- 
selves appeared protracted into an age. Our situa- 
tion was, in reality, one to awaken the most serious 
apprehensions. With the wish to run to sea as far 
as possible on our first tack, we had allowed the 
enemy to approach within a dangerous proximity, 
which the accuracy with which his guns were 
pointed rendered doubly critical. A single well- 
aimed shot might carry away some indispensable 
spar, and, before the damage could be repaired, the 
frigate might gain on us sufficiently to make our cap- 
ture inevitable; for the lessening by a mile the dis- 
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tance that separated us would render all attempts to 
escape futile, as, in that case, with the present 
smooth sea, the foe could pick off our important spars 
as surely and easily as a practiced duellist could split 
his bullet on a knife, nine times out of ten. 

We held our breath, therefore, during the passage 
of the ball, nor were we relieved when it struck the 
transom knee, scattering the splinters in every di- 
rection. 

‘They know more of gunnery on board of yonder 
frigate than in most vessels in his majesty’s navy,” 
whispered the third lieutenant tome. ‘ We are in 
a pretty pickle. Depend on it, they have only been 
trying their range, and that we shall soon have a 
broadside rattling about us.” 

He had scarcely spoken when the frigate, which 
hitherto had been firing on us with her bow guns, 
yawed slightly, and simultaneously the whole of her 
side forward was sheeted with flame, while the can- 
non balls were visible ricocheting over the waves 
in their passage toward us. For an instant we ex- 
perienced again the most intense anxiety. At last the 
iron shower burst upon us. One ball shattered the 
bulwarks but a few feet from where I stood, knock- 
ing the splinters twenty feet into the air. One of 
these splinters was driven, as I would drive a dagger, 
into the body of a seaman who happened to be near 
me. The poor man fell bleeding and ghastly to the 
deck, from whence he was carried below; and, be- 
fore an hour, he was a corpse. 

‘The main-top-mast head is injured,” reported the 
captain of the top. 

This was a serious piece of news, and I noticed 
that a look of deep anxiety came over the captain’s 
face, nor did it disappear until the damage had been 
examined and reported to be comparatively trifling, 
though in a stiff gale the spar would have certainly 
given way before it could have been strengthened. 
The repair of the injury was instantly begun; and a 
feeling of relief spread abroad when we came to 
examine the remainder of the damages and found 
them to be immaterial, since most of the shot had 
passed over us or fallen short. 

We were now rapidly drawing out of reach of the 
enemy’s fire. We had gained perceptibly on him 
before he resorted to his batteries, but since then his 
velocity had naturally been diminished while ours re- 
mained unabated, and thé consequence was that he 
Was now fast falling astern. He appeared sensible 
of this, and made another effort to arrest our progress 
with his guns. This time he yawed widely and dis- 
charged his whole broadside at us, but every shot 
fell short. We now merrily bade him farewell, think- 
ing the peril past. 

The day, meantime, had passed the meridian, and 
night was fast approaching. ‘The sea still continued 
smooth, with gentle breezes. All our light sails be- 
ing set, we were rapidly increasing the distance be- 
tween us and the pursuing squadron, when suddenly, 
toward four bells in the afternoon watch, a sail was 
discovered to windward, which we soon made out to 
be a schooner with all her canvas abroad, evidently 
watching us. Our glasses were immediately put in 





requisition, and she was discovered to be heavily 
armed, with every appearance of belonging to the 
blockading squadron. A fast-sailing schooner, origin- 
ally an American privateer, had lately been captured, 
and commissioned by the British admiral at Halifax 
to cruise off the Sound of Long Island. It was highly 
probable that she was the vessel in sight. 

‘If so,” said the skipper, ‘‘she is a clipper on a 
wind. She will hug it close, and pepper at us with 
her long Tom, in order to cripple us, so that the 
squadron may come up and complete the capture. I 
wonder if any one on board knows her.” 

A weather-beaten topman presented himself when 
this inquiry was made on the forecastle. He had 
been chased in a pilot-boat about a month before by 
the schooner, and could easily recognize her. The 
old fellow was asked aft and a glass handed him. 

He took it, after he had made his bow, and placing 
his tarpaulin carefully on the deck, proceeded, with 
a great deal of importance in his air, to adjust the 
slides, so as to get the exact range for his eye. This, 
with some delay, he succeeded in doing. Then he 
took a long look at the schooner, during which the 
skipper and his officers stood by, scarcely able to 
conceal their impatience. When he had apparently 
satisfied himself, he removed the glass from his eye, 
and with the same slow exactness closed the slides 
and handed it to the captain, still, however, without 
uttering a syllable. 

** Well,” said the skipper, now losing all patience, 
and speaking in his quick way, as he always did 
when excited, ‘‘ what do you think? You have taken 
a look long enough to recognize her, if you ever saw 
her before.” 

‘'That’s what I was bound to do,” answered the 
imperturbable tar, ‘‘ seeing all depended on sartainty 
in this matter. Slow and sure is what they used to 
teach us at school in old Massachusetts, and I take it 
that what was a good rule then isa good rule now—” 

‘‘ But the schooner,” interrupted the skipper. 

‘« The schooner’s a schooner, that’s sartain,” replied 
the topman, turning a quid leisurely in his mouth, 
‘“‘and if she aint,” he continued, perhaps noticing the 
angry frown beginning to lower on the captain’s 
brow, ‘‘ the same cra(t that chased us off Montauk, a 
matter of a month ago or so, then I know nothing of 
the rigging of a fore-and-aft.” 

The oflicers looked at each other with blank faces. 
A silence ensued. Then the skipper gave the order 
to beat to quarters. At the first tap of the drum the 
men were at their stations, restless with impatience 
to terminate the suspense of our present situation. 

As we were close on a wind, and the schooner 
coming down free, it was not long before we could 
see her decks, which appeared crowded with men. 
The setting sun, as it wheeled its broad disc into the 
western ocean, dying the horizon with the gorgeous 
colors of the expiring dolphin, leveled its slant rays 
white sails, and brought her boldly out into 
relief. As the billows heaved and fell against the 
golden orb, their white spray flashed like molten 
silver; while the tops of the waves between it and 
us glistened gloriously along the wake of the sun- 
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beams. For some minutes we forgot every thing 
else in admiration of this scene. Gradually the 
luminary sank beneath the horizon; and one after 
another the brilliant tints in the western sky faded 
into others less splendid, the gold changing into crim- 
son, the crimson into purple, and that finally subsid- 
ing into a pale, cold apple-green. 

While, however, twilight was gradually stealing 
over the seaboard in this quarter, bringing with it 
the vague feeling of loneliness which always attends 
that hour on the ocean, the moon, long since risen 
and now almost at her meridian, was flooding the 
waters around with her silvery light. Insensibly her 
beams changed the character of the prospect to 
windward. The apple-green disappeared from the 
firmament, and night sensibly set in. The horizon 
grew vague and shadowy; thin, indistinct masses of 
what appeared to be mist hanging around the sea- 
board, which contrasted strikingly with the floods of 
effulgence poured down from the full moon, in our 
immediate vicinity. There was not a cloud in the 
sky. The stars were mostly hidden, though here 
and there one larger than the rest twinkled with a 
subdued light. And as the beams of the moon fell on 
the snowy sails of the schooner, surrounded by its 
shadows, it seemed like some aerial barque. 

We were now within range of each other, when 
suddenly the schooner hauled her wind and stood 
away on the same tack with ourselves. Immediately 
afterward the foot of her foresail lifted and a cloud 
of smoke pufled upward. Almost before we could 
comprehend these manceuvres a shot went hissing 
and whizzing ahead of us, and, plumping into the 
sea a few fathoms off, threw up a column of spray. 

‘* By the gods!” exclaimed the skipper, ‘just as I 
expected. But if the fellow thinks we carry only 
carronades, and believes that by keeping aloof from 
them he can cut our spars to pieces with his long 
Tom, and so ensure our capture when the squadron 
comes up, he is mistaken. We may get crippled, 
but we ’ll have a trial on him, at any rate. Forward 
there, Tackle, and see what yon bull-dog can say.” 

‘Ay! ay! sir,” answered the captain of our thirty- 
four; ‘“‘we’ll give a good account of him. Now, 
look out, my hearties.” 

As he spoke he sighted the gun, and immediately 
afterward we heard the report and saw the shot 
skimming away over the waters. It did not, how- 
ever, hit the enemy, but passed quite a pistol-shot 
ahead. Tackle gave vent to an impatient oath, and 
took care to keep his eye from meeting that of the 
skipper, who stood on the quarter deck. 

‘* Bowse her out, my lads,” exclaimed the old water- 
dog, ‘and we’ll try her again. Yellow Bess wont 
fail us a second time, or my name aint Thomas 
Tackle.” 

His favorite piece was soon loaded. He stooped 
down, squinted along it, and rose up with an im- 
patient humph. After waiting a second, he ran his 
eye again along the gun, and from the length of time 
he occupied before he succeeded in pointing it to his 
satisfaction, we knew that his pride was aroused, and 
that the ball would tell home. While he was yet 





sighting the gun a shot from the long Tom of the 
schooner rang through the rigging overhead. But 
not a muscle of the old fellow’s countenance moved. 
Quick as lightning he applied the match, and, as the 
smoke eddied off palely in the moonlight, we saw 
the ball from his piece knock off the white splinters 
from the after part of the schooner and then pass in 
on her deck, no doubt doing much damage. 

‘“‘Huzza!—there she takes it,” cried out Tackle; 
“the varmints have it now on full allowance, plenty 
of yankee balls and British splinters. Well give 
’em more before we have done with them. I[’ll pick 
off their spars directly as I used to knock over the 
ducks in the Egg Harbor thoroughfares. Bowse her 
out—bowse away merrily. We’ll show ’em what 
we can do.” 

Several shots were now exchanged with consider- 
able animation, the enemy returning our fire briskly 
from his long Tom. But the distance between us 
was so great as to render this kind of warfare of but 
little peril, for many of the shot fell short, and the 
few that hit the schooner had mostly spent their force. 
Tackle, howevér, soon proved to our satisfaction 
his superior gunnery, for scarcely a ball that carried 
far enough missed its aim. Had we been able to get 
nearer to the foe, we should have bored her through 
and through, but she hugged the wind miraculously, 
and soon gained enough on us to render it certain 
that she could beat us on our present tack, a thing 
not so surprising, however, when her fore-and-aft 
rig was considered. Having satisfied herself of her 
superiority in this point she allowed us again to ap- 
proach, and began a rapid fire on us from her piece 
once more, in the hopes of disabling us. We replied, 
however, to her fire as rapidly, and with more cer- 
tainty, making every effort to get nearer, and close. 
But this she evaded, dexterously keeping us just 
within range. By what miracle our spars escaped 
unhurt I know not, but after keeping up the contest 
for some time, we were still uninjured aloft, except 
by one or two trifling hurts. Several shot, however, 
had taken effect in our hull. On the other hand, we 
had cut away the main peak halyards of our adver- 
sary, and riddled her sails so thoroughly that she be- 
gan perceptibly to lose her advantage in sailing. A 
successful shot from Tackle’s piece, at length, cut her 
foresail loose and it came down by the run. 

We now gained rapidly on her. Every exertion 
appeared to be making to repair the damage, but be- 
fore the foresail could be replaced we had run up 
comparatively close on her quarter, and were doing 
terrible execution with our gun. She was not with- 
out spirit, however, on her part; and her long thirty- 
four was worked with such rapidity and precision as 
to make us heartily wish to get beyond its range. 
But our only chance of doing this safely remained in 
cracking on every thing and so working to wind- 
ward. 

** Hot work this, sir,” said Tackle, as the skipper 
came forward and addressed him; ‘ but it’s a smooth 
sea and nearly as light as day. I’ve had a shot 
already at that long gun of theirs, and I’m no Egg 
Harbor man if I don’t dismount it yet. There’s 
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nothing else in our way when that’s gone, except a 
broadside from their carronades when we pass 
them, and we can pepper them after that fashion 
quite as well as they can pepper us. That’s it— 
now for cutting off the legs of that barking devil of 
theirs.” 

The shot hissed through the air, and, almost before 
we knew it had left the piece, reached its destination. 
There was a perceptible confusion on the deck of the 
schooner; their gun was dismounted, as the old tar 
had foretold. 

“Huzza!” he exclaimed, unable to conceal his 
exultation, waving his smoke-grimed hand around 
his head; and the crew, now equally excited, took 
up the shout until the welkin quivered with the 
sounds. 

Our gallant craft seemed to catch the enthusiasm 
and start forward like a high-mettled courser when 
he feels the spur. We were soon drawing across 
the schooner’s bows, with every man at his quarters, 
and the matches lighted. Our piece, meanwhile, had 
kept doing execution. Most of the head-sail of the 
schooner had been shot away, so that she now lay 
unmanageable and at our mercy. 

“aul down your flag,” thundered our commander, 
as we ranged up across her forefoot, “or I’ll sink 
you.” 

There was no answer, unless a sullen though feeble 
shout of defiance might be called one, that floated 
across the silent waters. 

“Then God have mercy on you!” said the skipper, 
and, leaping from the gun where he had stood, he 
gave the command to fire. 

Instantaneously our sides were sheeted with flame ; 
the ship reeled backward, quivering from keel to 
truck, and the iron tempest sped on its work of de- 
struction. We heard the splintering of timbers, the 
cracking of spars, the shrieks of the wounded, and | 
the fall of the foremast into the water. When the 


This bold resolution was instantly carried into 
effect. The men were ordered up one by one through 
the hatchway, disarmed, and commanded to take 
their places in the boats. The wounded were then 
carefully removed; those who could bear it were 
placed with their companions, and the rest given in 
charge of our own surgeon. 

‘“* Now, my lads,” said the skipper, “light up the 
bonfire, and let us, by its light, see where the British 
squadron lies.” 

The boats pulled sullenly away in the direction of 
the fleet, which they would have no difficulty in 
reaching, as the night was clear and the sea smooth. 
Meantime, the schooner was fired in several places, 
and, having satisfied ourselves that the crew could 
not return and extinguish it, we once more stood 
away to windward. Soon the flames began to break 
up the hatchways, rolling before them huge volumes 
of pitchy smoke that settled away to leeward, as if a 
gigantic black curtain had been dropped from the sky 
in that direction. Against this gloomy background 
the lurid conflagration shone in bold relief. The fire 
spread now with inconceivable rapidity. It licked 
up the masts, caught the shrouds, leaped into the fore- 
rigging, and shooting its thousand forky tongues in 
every direction, caught to the stays and other parts of 
the mazy hamper, until the schooner was a sheet of 
flame that blazed high above the mainmast and 
streamed far down to leeward, illuminating the hori- 
zon with the light of noon-day. The burning cinders 
floated off like showers of stars, and spattered on the 
waters continually. The crest of every wave in 
our immediate vicinity glowed like molten gold. At 
length the flames reached the magazine, for suddenly 
a jet of flame of intense brilliancy shot into the air, 


_ while the huge mainmast went up to the sky like an 
_arrow from a bow. 


Instantly—quicker than the 
thunderbolt follows the flash—we heard a stunning 





smoke eddied away partially, so as to give us a 
glimpse of the foe, we saw him lying a perfect | 
wreck, | 

“We have surrendered!” cried a voice from the 
schooner. 

A boat was instantly despatched on board. When 
we mounted the deck, there were scarcely half a | 
dozen persons to be seen; for most of the crew had | 
flinched from their guns and ran below before we de- 
livered our raking fire. The shout of defiance we 
heard had proceeded from the officers and a few 
resolute veterans who stuck to them. 

Our almost miraculous success suggested a plan to 
our skipper which he instantly proceeded to carry 
into effect. The speed of this schooner made her a 
dreaded foe; he, therefore, determined to disarm her 
men and remove them into the boats, after which he | 
would set the prize on fire. 

‘That will be something to be talked of,” he said, 
rubbing his hands in glee. ‘‘ The English will never 
forget our having captured their crack schooner in 
sight of a squadron and set her on fire. By Jove! | 
this has been a glorious night. We are getting to sea 
to some purpose.” 
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| was like the opening of a magic curtain. 
light we saw the boats pulling rapidly away to lee- 


roar that made our ship reel like a drunken man; 


_ then followed the splashing of timbers on the deep, the 


hissing of fiery spars as they sunk, silence and dark- 
ness. Awe-struck and speechless, we stood gazing, 
as if spell-bound, on the spot where the schooner had 
been. Nothing was to be seen there; but behind it 
still hung that ominous cloud. I drew a long breath. 
At that instant the moon, which had been concealed 
by the pall of smoke, broke through its upper edge 
and poured her pensive beams across the deep. It 
By its 


ward, where, on the farthest seaboard, the squadron 
was visible. 
The night passed without further incident. We 


_ kept on our course, gradually losing sight of one after 
another of the enemy, until when morning dawned 


we found ourselves alone on the deep. Nota sail 
was in sight. I ascended to the mast-head to look 
out for land to the westward, but we had run it out 
of sight, and were now fairly at sea. The breeze 
was rapidly freshening, and the comb began to 
gather on the hitherto lazy and monotonous waves. 
There was every apearance of a rising storm, when 
we shaped our course for the African coast. 
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THOUGHTS BEFORE A DUEL. 





BY ERNEST HELFENSTEIN. 





THERE are periods when we live not in the imme- 
diate nor the future, but when we find ourselves con- 
versant with scenes and events of which we could 
have had no cognizance except in some separate state 
of existence anterior to our presence on this little 
orb, or in some spiritual exodus, when we wandered 
forth, dwelling in tents, partaking of crystal waters, 
and hearing voices of great power uttering new truths 
to the heart. 

It was thus to-night that I dwelt no more in this 
new world, brave as it is. The true German hearts 
about me were no more the beings with whom my 
lot was cast; the Juniatta was the Rhine, and the old 
woods about my dwelling were the borders of the 
Hartz forest. 

All things were familiar tome. The rude landway, 
the moss upon the ruin, and the ivy upon the dis- 
mantled tower. I was seated in the home of my fa- 
thers, and the lovely dames of the olden time moved 
in stately grace before me; I heard their breathings of 
womanly love, knew their sorrows, their bereave- 
ments, and their undying truth. 

And the robust men of other times, with their noble 
and generous impulses, their manly devotion, and 
their chivalric constancy, grasped me with mailed 
hand, or swept by on heavy charger, full men and 
hardy, equal to any emergency, and ready to face 
peril in whatsoever shape it might come. 

This worn and time-discolored scroll that I take 
from this black cabinet was penned by a descendant 
of such men as these. It is the best earthly thoughts 
of a high souled youth who fell in single combat with 
a man who had wronged him most deeply. 

He was the friend, the companion of my father in 
his early days, and this record of ‘‘ An Hour before 
the Duel,” with other papers, was bequeathed to 
his keeping. 

Bernard —— possessed every quality of mind and 
person capable of winning regard. Brave almost to 
recklessness, accomplished in all manly studies, skill- 
ful in those exercises that impart freedom and strength 
to the system, and most tender and refined in his de- 
votion to the gentler sex. 

In a moment of convivial excitement, words were 
uttered reflecting upon the fair fame of an only sister, 
and, though acknowledged to be false, the romantic 
honor of Bernard rejected all conciliation, and de- 
manded the blood of the traducer. y 

From the first he knew it would be fatal to himself, 


and he calmly arranged those matters that appertain | 


to earth, and then traced the records of. his last hour 
with a firm hand, and a mind alive to the dread reali- 
ties about him. Indeed, he would seem to have 
grasped the pen at this fearful hour in order to pre- 


serve the clearness and continuity of thought which 





one, so reflective and imaginative as he, might dread 
would desert him. 

My father received his last breath, and carried his 
last tender farewell to the ill-fated Mary. And this 
solitary relic of a noble but misguided mind is all that 
remained of the accomplished and chivalric Ber- 
nard ——. 

He perished ere those subtile essences, those per- 
fect, distinct beings which go to make up one human 
soul, were conjoined inthe person of the student. Yet 
he hath a strange sense of companionship, a feeling 
that he must have shared the agency and the peril. 
Why not, indeed? Doth not the great human heart 
pulsate in unison, and if one of its members be wrung 
with anguish, doth not a wild sadness, a terrible fore- 
boding, a weight, we cannot tell whence or why, 
come upon us ? 

These are the moods of mystery, and it behoveth 
us to kneel and pray if so be the cup may pass from 
us, for verily sorrow broodeth everywhere, and the 
sighs must be echoed in our own bosoms. The mood 
of mystery may have had its origin in hearts years, 
long years ago, and the pang hath touched our own 
but even now; as light emitted, as astronomers tell 
us, from some distant star, speedeth onward, but ages 
elapse before the ray reaches our own globe, and the 
orb from which it started may have ceased to exist, 
and become a lost Pleiad of the heavens ere our eyes 
are greeted with its beam; or like a pebble cast into 
the waters, that may displace particles in the univer- 
sal field of matter, the widening circles, mottling the 
shadows of some still inward lake, to give at length an 
impulse to the wave that beats upon the shores of the 
vast Pacific. If it be so in the material, surely it must 
be still more so in the spiritual world, where the great 
heavings of soul and mind in their perpetual progress 
are felt forever and forever. 

It is the early twilight. A faint tinge of crimson as 
yet dimmeth not the radiance of Hesperus, the tran- 
quil harbinger of morn. The meek blossom unfoldeth 
its leaf and thus gently displaceth the dew that had 
stolen to its covert; these old majestic woods are 
hushed in their solitudes, for the bird hath not as yel 
waked from its dream of love. 

Softly deepeneth the crimson tinge—the blossom 1s 
perfect in its beauty, and now one universal gush o! 
melody is vocal in the dim woods. And thus will it 
be to-morrow—thus will the earth brighten in its glad- 
ness, while I—I—. My God, where will be the crea- 
ture thou hast created ? 

I will no more, for ‘that way madness lies,” and, 
erring as I may be, I would not shake off this *¢ mortal 
coil” in the bewilderment of half bereaved reason. ! 
would not enter the dread portals of the everlasting; 
the eternal, the vast, infinite space; how these ideas 
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expand and swell into immensity at an hour like this, 
and how the littleness of human passions and human 
pursuits shrink me into nothingness! I would not 
enter the dread portal witha craven soul thrown from 
its balance, but with the concentrated manhood of 
him who hath been made little lower than the angels. 

Craven soul—manhood—mockery, mockery all ! 
And life is but one vast field of falsehood, and delu- 
sion. We bind ourselves by enactments, by conven- 
tionalisms, the violations of which constitute crime 
or debasement, while the broad principles of justice 
remain inviolate. A crime in the eyes of man, but 
none at the throne of the Eternal; dishonor here, and 
it may be virtue before ‘‘ Him, who seeth not as man 
seeth.” Who shall open the sealed book of truth and 
virtue, and dare convict his brother of crime? Who 
hath looked into the counsels of the Almighty, and 
dare say thou hast sinned? Alas! alas! I feel as im- 
pelled by an invincible fate. Step by step have I 
been brought to this, feeling the error yet powerless 
to resist. 

Oh, false mockery of life! Yet one must stand 
with his foot at the verge of the grave, and one hand 
grasping, as I do now, the vast folds of the veil that 
divides the seen from the unseen ere he can realize 
this. 

The clock strikes; every sound is told upon my 
heart. One—two—three. My God! how fearfully 
loud doth that small chronicler repeat the hour! It 
isas if all sounds were merged in that fearful toll, 
that shall no more come to my ears. 

One hour more, and I shall be—what! O thou 

lessed and glorious light, how thrice blessed and glo- 
rious dost thou not appear to him who shall soon leave 
thee, and forever. And then, “ brave o’erhanging 
firmament,” that dost bend as in love over the poor 
erring child of earth, hast thou no voice but this of 
serene rebuke? Ye woods, and thou full-volumed 
river, ye will be the same, though he who delighted 
in ye shall know ye no more forever. 

“ List, list, O list. My hour is almost come.” 

Methinks a gibbering ghost is at my ear, and I hear 

his sepulchral tones uttering— 


‘“ Ay, but to die and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 

This sensible warm motion to become _ 

A kneaded clod; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 

In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 

Avaunt! I will no more. - With what a terrible 
solemnity every word awakens an echo in the dim 
chambers of my soul. I feel as even now had com- 
menced the fearful doom— 

“'To be imprisoned in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and uncertain thoughts 
Imagine howlings !—’tis too horrible !” 

I shall go mad at this. No, my own strong will, 
that hath dared to seize upon the distaff of fate, shall 
even grasp the reins of reason, and compel her to my 
bidding. She shaiZ not abandon her throne till the 
last pulse hath ceased its beating. 

‘The firmament passeth away as a scroll, and the 
elements melt with fervent heat. And the seals are 





loosed, and the book is opened.” Life is but a point 
of existence—I behold all, all the records of the past. 
The faint, sweet revealments of childhood, the burn- 
ing characters of youth, the stains of manoood, all, 
all are before me ! 

Oh, thou Searcher of hearts, who can hope for 
heaven, except through thy mercy? Let it suffice that 
thy weak and erring child, in his heart of hearts, did 
yet adore the good and the true. 

My mother, thy gray locks rise even now to re- 
proach me, and I feel it were a blessedness to kneel 
once more at thy feet and crave thy forgiveness. But 
thou wilt not curse me; if prayers and tears may 
change the fate of the doomed, thine, I know, will 
prevail. 

Mary, my own sweet Mary, I have chased thy 
image from my sight lest it should plead, “ angel- 
tongued.”” But I feel thy meek arms about me, and 
thy tear upon my cheek. There are thy trusting eyes, 
thy low tones of tenderness. I had not dreamed of 
this, my beloved. I had thought to die apart from 
thee, but already I am independent of the laws of 
matter, and our spirits commingle. Thou wilt not 
mourn, my own dearest, my well beloved. Thou wilt 
even bring to thine aid a spirit equal to that of thy 
lover. Wilt thou not, sweet? Surely, surely it is 
but a moment. And say, my own true Mary, thou 
wilt never, even in thy soul, say, “‘ he loved a phan- 
tom better than me.” 

It is false, Mary. Nay, verily it is true. For I 
leave thee to a broken heart, rather than face the 
bronzed visage of the world. Honor, honor! thou art 
a mockery. 

Last night, my beloved, as we sat in that dim, old 
chamber, with its long rows of antique tomes, and the 
portraits of mailed knight and gentle ladye looking 
from the folds of the dark tapestry, while the moon- 
beams rested upon the chiseled features of Dian and 
her nymphs, methought strange shadows were moving 
in dusky recess; that lord and lady, and beautiful 
maid of which these were the semblance, animated 
canvas and marble shared again human emotions— 
that men and women, whose thoughts peopled that 
old library, lingered amid these memorials of their 
existence, and claimed companionship with me, who 
was so soon to be a shadow like themselves. 

My cheek grew pale to meet their strange eyes, 
and I strained thee to my breast, as if thy truth and 
innocence might shield me from the phantoms. Dear 
Mary, in part thou didst rightly interpret that tenderest 
embrace. Soul-felt, unutterabie love stirred the 
bosom of thy lover, and thy dove-like eyes, and the 
meek pressure of thy arms were those of the saint- 
like, the sinless. Thou wert shrined in thy nun-like 
grace, and I was a spirit bridegroom. 

Do you remember how long we sat, and neither 
spoke ; and how the tears gathered in your eyes, and 
a mysterious sadness grew upon you? and then when 
I kissed away the drops, the words of endearment 
died upon your lips, and you leaned your head upon 
my shoulder, and wept like a sweet child. 

Ay, my beloved, it was one of those marvelous 
presentiments that sometimes come to the good and 
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the true to herald approaching evil, and to soften its 
infliction. Take comfort from this. Had you known 
that he, whose arms held you to his bosom, whose 
eyes but faintly imaged the love he bore you, would 
in a few hours become a ‘ kneaded clod,” a cold 
tenement, to be approached with fear and trembling, 
how would you have shrunk from his side, and have 
recoiled from the glance of the doomed. 





Even now, dearest, you will recall every word then 
uttered, and the slightest saying will appear to bear 
upon it the shadows of the eternal world. Years of 
sorrow will not efface them from thy memory. “The 
spirit will bring all things to your remembrance, 
whatsoever I have said unto you.” And this will be- 
come the comforter. 

My time is expired. Farewell, dearest and best. 








THE SEAT. OF THE SOUL. 





BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 





WHERE holds the soul its regal seat ? 
This question did I oft repeat, 
Nor once received an answer meet. 


Some in undoubting tones proclaim, 
It is a swift and subtile flame, ' 
Running about through all the frame. 


And others place it in the breast, 
A soft and warm and pleasant nest, 
For all but an immortal guest. 


But metaphysic aid is vain— 
A fog which rises in the brain 
And darkens what it would explain. 


But One did all my doubts displace : 
She spoke, and, lo! I quick did trace 
The soul all radiant in her face. 


For up the dark heaven of her eyes, 
With modest beam, which lit its skies, 
Thought, like a spirit-star, did rise. 


Then Passion’s blinding glare was sent 
Over the same dark firmament, 
And “trailing glory” as it went. 


Imagination met the sight, 
Enthroned upon her temples white, 
With bright eyes blazing with delight 


And ever and anon it flings 
Soft radiance from its golden wings, 
And of a clime immortal sings. 


While Fancy, culling fragrant flowers, 
Within her fair cheeks rosy bowers, 
Sits weaving garlands for the Hours. 


And from her eyelid’s tiny tip 
Swift-footed Mirth would gaily trip 
To wed with Feeling on her lip. 


Pity, whom blight nor pain could sear, 
With trembling pace to Sorrow dear, 
Slid down her face upon a tear. 


And Sentiment, a spangled haze, 
With shifting shapes and hues and rays, 
O’er each harmonious feature plays. 


Hope’s glittering footprints, too, are there, 
And the soft busy feet of Prayer, 
Both hunting on the trail of Care. 


And there was sweet Affection, too, 
Nursed on the heart’s unwithering dew, 
With changeless face, forever true. 


Keen Anger once, half hid by Grace, 
Shot its sharp lightning o’er her face, 
But sunk in Pity’s mild embrace. 





| Earth’s shadows dim with swiftness fled 
As moral beauty o’er her head 
Its consecrating radiance shed. 6 


An unseen presence, ever near, 
Her spirit’s breath, her being’s cheer, 
Her soul’s divinest atmosphere. 





A Beauty, free from earthly ill, 
Which Time’s thick snow-flakes cannot chill, 
From age to age unwithered still. 


And when her voice, its chains unbound, 
Music, with odors circled round, 
Came sailing on the waves of sound. 


Its light skiff skimmed that sparkling sea, 
And ripples of sweet melody 
Went singing to the shore in glee. 


And as you listened to the chime 
Unheeded sped the feet of Time, 
And earth seemed in its sinless prime. 


Last, as the ruler of her mien, 
Virtue upon her brow is seen, 
Her mind’s defence, her spirit’s queen. 





And regally, in white array, 
In ample state doth Virtue sway, 
And Passion, Thought and Will obey. 


All these bright shapes of woven air, 
The varied soul, whose hues they wear, 
Are tenants of a face as fair. 


Where holds the soul its regal seat ? 
*T is where such radiant visions meet, 
Dazzling with light the eye they greet. x. 
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THE CHEVALIER -DE: SA TANISKI. 





BY E. R. MOTTLEY, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MORTON’S HOPE.”’ 





CHAPTER I. 

Ir was a wild night in November. The wind 
swept dismally through the narrow streets of Bergen- 
heim, the rain rattled against the windows which 
chattered in the casements of the quaint, gable ended 
old houses, as if they felt the chill wind from the 
mountain, and the dragon-heads on the red-tiled 
roofs spouted the water from their brazen throats in 
constant cascades. The tide of population had long 
ebbed away, and in the whole length of the main 
street not a land-dragon, nor a drunken student, not 
a Philistine nor a poodle was to be seen. It was 
deep midnight. At last, a single figure rounded the 
corner of a narrow lane, and entered the principal 
street. He was wrapped in a cloak, and held an um- 
brella, with which—close braced as possible—he was 
striving to make his way directly in the teeth of the 
wind. As he emerged from the narrow street, where 
he had Deen in a manner protected from the violence 
of the gale, into the open square which forms the 
mouth of the main street, the wind rushed suddenly 
upon him with the fury of an uncaged wild-beast, 
while, at the same time that he was thus beset, he 
found himself engaged in single combat with one of 
the before mentioned dragons, which spouted not fire, 
—which would have been desirable in the state of 
the atmosphere—but cold rain-water upon his devoted 
head. Covering himself like a Spartan with his 
shield, that is to say, with his umbrella, he en- 
deavored to protect himself against the assaults of 
one enemy in the rear, while he boldly faced his 
more boisterous adversary, the wind. The mo- 
mentary diversion effected by the dragon, however, 
was fatal; for, just as he endeavored to advance a 
step round the angle of the street, the wind caught a 
corner of his umbrella, filled it, and, in less time than 
! can relate it to you, turned it inside out and dashed 
itto the ground. So there it lay, fluttering upon the 
side-walk like a great broken-winged bat, shaking its 
brown wings and tugging at the handle (still grasped 
by the owner’s hand,) like a living creature in pain 
and struggling to be free. Our hero felt that in an in- 
Stant the umbrella, almost the only piece of converti- 
ble property in his possession, would escape and be 
borne away upon the wings of the tempest. He felt 
the handle already snapping, and, with a wild cry, he 
flung himself tipon it. Still, imitating the Spartan, he 
resolved to perish or to save his shield, and in the 
gallant but desperate attempt he found himself 
Stretched at length in the gutter, while at the same 
moment the slender reed of a handle gave way, and 
the umbrella mounted like a balloon into the black 
10* 





atmosphere far above the tops of the houses. Just at 
that moment the warder upon the top of St. Nicholas 
tower blew his blast, and proclaimed the hour. 


‘* The clock has stricken one, 
One o’clock is the hour—” 
But still our hero lay motionless in the gutter. Let 
me “define his position” exactly. He lay at the 
corner of the —— lane and the main street, which, 
as I stated, emptied itself at one end into a great 
irregular gulf, fancifully calleda Square. The dragon, 
now perfectly triumphant, poured hogsheads upon 
him, while the wind, disdaining to insult a disarmed 
and prostrate adversary, whisked lightly over and 
covered him with dead leaves from the withered lin- 
dens which decorated the place. 

While he was lying there, then, and completely 
off my hands, there could not be a better time to 
make you acquainted with the other dramatis per- 
sonee of this little story. 


CHAPTER II. 


The Count von Goblinheim had a great dinner 
party. The commandant and the rector, and even 
some of the distinguished courtiers from the capital 
graced the splendid board. The count lived at his 
family seat, half a dozen miles from the town, a place 
which had belonged to the family ever since the fall 
of the Western Empire, and which, besides a spa- 
cious and very elegant modern house, built by Count 
Ulric XX, at the end of the last century, comprised 
the most romantic ruined castle in all that part of 
Germany. The old baronial fortress was a gray 
shell with two round towers, sixteen feet thick, still 
standing, and the ringlets of ivy which clustered 
round the mouldering battlements were, Wc., &e., &e. 
You all understand me. It was the most beautiful 
ruin you can imagine, and had two undisputed and 
most desirable ghosts belonging to it, of three or four 
centuries’ standing. The count had a great many 
acres of arable land, besides a fine park full of timber 
and venison. In short, he was one of the few in- 
stances in that part of the country of a gentleman 
whose rent-roll was nearly as long as his pedigree. 

The company were dining in the great hall, which 
was at the same time the family portrait gallery. It 
was I do not know how many feet high, but you had 
to go up a flight of stairs to open any of the windows 
in it, and it was long and wide in proportion. The 
roof was of polished oak, beautifully carved and 
fretted. The walls were hung upon two sides with 
tapestry, and upon the two others were the portraits 
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of the Goblinheims, all in regular order, from Baron 
Ulric the first, A. D. 550, down to Baron Ulric XXV, A. 
D. 1250, and then from Count Ulric the first down to 
Count Ulric XXV, A. D. 18—. The first twenty- 
five were all Barons down to the thirteenth century, 
and the next twenty-five were all Counts, down to 
the present incumbent, who, it is expected, would be 
raised to the dignity of Prince, and accumulate upon 
himself the title of Baron Ulric the fiftieth, Count 
Ulric the twenty-fifth, and Prince Ulric the first von 
Goblinheim-Goblinheim—after which the family 
would be in repose for the next twenty-five genera- 
tions. . . . . . . . . . 

‘This is remarkably fine, Marcobrunner,” said the 
Count Ulric toa gentleman with a powdered head 
and a breast like the spacious firmament, all studded 
with stars. ‘It has been in my family ever since 
the days of Ulric XVI, surnamed the Green Bearded. 
It was he, by the way, who first heard the singular 
prophecy communicated to our family by the second 
goblin, for, you know, we have had two.” 

‘Very respectable, Marcobrunner, indeed,” said 
the starry gentleman; “but what is the story and 
what is all this about two goblins? What upon earth 
can any respectable family want with more than one 
goblin at a time?” 

“Look here, your excellency,” (for the man with 
the star was a cabinet minister,) said Count Ulric, 
holding up his right forefinger upon which he wore a 
seal ring with armorial bearings, about as large and 
as much emblazoned asatombstone. ‘‘ You perceive 
that the arms of our family are two goblins rampant 
with a vacant space between; the motto is ‘ Noch 
nicht,’ or ‘not yet.’ It is a singular fact that at the 
beginning of the sixth century, Anno Domini, an ap- 
parition was seen, at the dead of night, upon the very 
spot where this house now stands, by the founder of 
our line, Ulrichius, a Gothic soldier who had fought 
in Italy.” 

“What sort of an apparition, count?” asked a 
gentleman sitting next to the cabinet minister, and 
who had hitherto appeared engaged in other conver- 
sation. 

“‘A most singular apparition, sir, for the legend 
goes on to relate that it bore an exact resemblance 
to Ulrichius himself. He was sitting at midnight in 
front of his tent—for he had just returned from a suc- 
cessful Italian foray with considerable booty—his at- 
tendants were all asleep and he was about following 
their example, when suddenly a vast mirror seemed 
to rise before him, his camp-fire at the same time 
threw up a lighter blaze, and he distinctly saw him- 
self in the mirror seated cross-legged with his spear 
resting upon his shoulder. He’‘started up—the figure 
did the same—he approached close to the mirror—his 
double seemed to be close upon him. Half frightened, 
he lifted his spear and dealt a blow sufficient to dash 
all the mirrors in the world into a thousand pieces, 
when what was his astonishment to find that there 
was no mirror at all, and that his blow seemed to 
alight upon the steel corslet of a soldier, passing 
through it without resistance, and stretching himself 
upon the ground by the violence of his own blow. 





When he rose, the apparition still stood motionless 
and unchanged before him, the exact counterpart of 
himself in face, form and attire. The intrepid Goth 
was appalled till he trembled like a girl. 

**¢ Who art thou?’ he cried, with a shudder. 

‘** What the reply of the goblin was has been lost, 
The legend, however, goes on to say that the appari- 
tion was the forerunner of great advancement in 
rank and wealth to the Gothic soldier. The Roman 
wealth was used to reclaim the German wilderness, 
and we find, some centuries later, the descendants of 
Ulrichius ranked among the most powerful and 
wealthy barons of the empire.” 

‘* Ts that all?” asked the satirical gentleman sitting 
next to the minister, with a sneer just uncoiling itself 
from beneath his moustaches. 

** Not half,” answered the count, apparently not 
relishing the interruption. ‘‘ This was but the first 
goblin, and the legend concerning it is very dim and 
vague, the period to which it refers being enough to 
make it so; but the second goblin with the vacant 
space, and the origin of the motto ‘ Not yet’—ah, that 
is a story indeed—but you do n’t care about hearing it, 
I perceive.” 

“Oh, certainly—on the contrary,” said the cabinet 
minister. 

‘“« My dear count, how can you?” cried all the ladies 
in a breath. 

“ Well, well,” said the count, pacified, particularly 
when he saw his satirical friend urging him to con- 
tinue by a supplicatory gesture. ‘“ Well, wel®, then, 
the legend of the second goblin is much more definite. 
My family is not so insignificant, I take it, but that 
some of you may have heard of Count Ulric the 
crusader ?” 

“Oh, all of us—all of us!” exclaimed all his 
listeners. 

‘Well, Count Ulric was the first of the line who 
was made a count, and by him as well as by Ulrichius, 
the first who became a nobleman at all, an apparition 
was seen, and that too upon the eve of his advance- 
ment. He was sitting alone in the hall very late one 
night, and upon this very spot—for you know the old 
castle was so large that it extended over the whole 
site of the modern mansion, having its hall in exactly 
the same place as the one in which we are sitting— 
and had taken up a light to move up to the turret in 
which his private apartments were situated. Passing 
by a large mirror, placed opposite the hall windows, 
he happened to glance into it, at the same time hold- 
ing his torch so as to throw as great a light as possi- 
ble upon it. He was startled by perceiving that the 
reflection of his own person, which of course was 
visible in the mirror, seemed to move of its own ac 
cord. Strange to say, too, the reflected figure held 
no light as he did, but lifted up its right hand and 
beckoned to him ina solemn manner. The baron 
was a bold man, but, as you may suppose, a little 
startled by this independent action of his own image, 
and stood spell-bound while the figure still beckoned. 

“Who art thou?’ cried my ancestor at last, pluck- 
ing up a heart. 

“Thyself! returned the figure, in a hollow voice. 
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“‘T wont acknowledge you, by the holy cross! 
cried the baron. 

“The figure began rapidly to disappear—the mirror 
seemed dim, as if something had breathed upon it. 

«Stay, stay,’ shouted the baron, for the legend of 
Ulrichius and the consequence of his vision flashed 
across his mind. ‘Stay, in the name of all the fiends 
and goblins in creation !’ 

“ The figure grew bright again as rapidly as it had 
faded. 

‘«¢¢ Who art thou?’ cried the baron again, in a per- 
emptory tone, for he thought the apparition was 
making game of him. 

“<Thyself!’? repeated the figure. ‘Are you a 
coward ?’ 

“«« Sir!? cried the baron, fiercely, and laying hold of 
his sword, for he forgot he was talking to an appari- 
tion. 

“*Poh! poh!’ said the spectre, contemptuously. 
‘However, I am answered—and so are you.’ 

«No, no,’ cried the baron, ‘’tis no answer at all, 
—nor shall you leave this place all night, till I learn 
more from you than this—and if I stand before the 
glass all night, hang me if I see how my reflection 
can retire from it; so make the best of it, old Double- 
goer ! 

“¢ Ask me a third time,’ said the goblin. 

“What an old formalist! Well, who are you, 
then ?’ 

‘To this question the figure replied in a solemn 
manner as follows : 


“<¢ Thyself—yet half thyself alone— 
Add self to self—to double grown— 
Art doubly mighty, wealthy, great— 
Embrace—combine—command thy fate !’ 


“So saying, the figure opened his arms and 
beckoned to the baron to embrace him. For a mo- 
ment he shuddered and a chill ran through him, as if 
a pailful of little fishes had been poured down his 
back; but he was a bold man, as I said before, and, 
afier a moment’s hesitation, he rushed into his 
Double’s arms. The light fell upon the floor and was 
extinguished, every body in the castle felt a shock 
like that of an earthquake, and the next morning the 
baron was missing.” 

‘And was that the last of him?” asked the satirical 
gentleman. 

“Not at all; he came back in a week and stated 
that he had been at the emperor’s court, that he had 
just been elevated to the dignity of count, had been 
advanced to a generalship in the army, and had re- 
ceived a manor twice as large as his own and con- 
liguous to it—all as a reward for the valor he had dis- 
played in the Holy Land.” 

“ Potz-Sacrament!” said the cabinet minister; 
“and the vacant space on your shield, and the motto 
‘Noch nicht,’ what do these mean ?”’ 

“Their meaning seems obvious,’”’ returned the 
count. ‘The legend, however, states explicitly that 
the vacant space is for a third goblin, and the motto, 
‘Noch nicht,’ means that the destiny of the house of 
Goblinheim is not yet accomplished, nor will be until 





a third goblin has appeared as the herald of still 
greater dignity and power.” 

** And what became of the count—is he buried in 
your family tomb ?” asked the diplomatist. 

‘* No,” said the count; ‘ singular to relate, the first 
Ulrichius and Count Ulric the first are the only two 
of the line, the place and time of whose deaths are 
uncertain. Their deaths were in fact supposititious, 
for they both disappeared mysteriously, and nobody 
ever knew any thing about the matter.” 

“And are you sure they are really dead?” asked 
the diplomatist, in a very hollow voice. The count, 
surprised at the extraordinary question ahd at the 
tone of the voice, turned to look at his interrogator 
before he answered. As he did so, his jaw dropped, 
his eyes glared fixedly at the questioner, his face grew 
white as wax—and if his hair did not stand on end, 
it was because he wore a wig, which nobody ever 
knew before, and which they all discovered at that 
moment. 

Every body at table stared also at the stranger, who 
seemed so inquisitive and whose odd question seemed 
to agitate the count so much—and that puts me in 
mind that I have not yet formally presented you to 
the rest of the company. 

The Count and Countess von Goblinheim-Goblin- 
heim presided at each end of the table; next to the 
count was the Princess of Schwartzwald, and oppo- 
site to her the Prince. Very near the countess sat 
her young daughter, the Fratilein Margaret, a lovely 
young creature of seventeen, with a face as full of 
heaven as that of the Madonna in the red petticoat, 
which you have all seen in the Tribune at Florence, 
and with just such fair hair smoothed across her fore- 
head in two folds, like angel’s wings, but with a 
roguish smile lurking in each corner of her mouth, in 
spite of her Madonna look. She was a sweet little 
creature, that Lady Margaret—as demure as the Al- 
bert Diirer over the mantle-piece in her mother’s 
drawing-room was her character apparently, but as 
full of the real old Teutonic tone and substance and 
vigor and color. She is the heroine of this simple 
tale; but, as she was a girl and unmarried, she was, 
by an elegant fiction, common in Europe, supposed 
to be invisible. Nobody looked at her, nobody thought 
of her, people talked to each other across her face as 
coolly as if they really did not see her; and there she 
sat with her eyes upon her plate, appearing to drink 
in every word her father said, although she had heard 
it forty times before, and in reality thinking of matters 
very different. 

On the right of Madame de Goblinheim sat a lady 
who was certainly visible. She had been in one un- 
broken perigee for half a century. No social astrono- 
mer remembered her first advent. No chronicle 
went back to the time when she had not been shining 
with a steady, planetary light upon the society of 
Bergenheim. She was a fixed star, if ever there was 
one. It was Madame the Criminal, Judicial and 
State Counselloress von Blenheim—that is to say, her 
husband filled the imposing office indicated by that 
title, the duties of which, by the way, were to have 
the said title engraved upon his card, and to see that 
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all his servants addressed him and his wife correctly 
with it every time they spoke to him, in recompense 
for which weighty service to the state he received a 
nominal salary of fifteen rix-dollars. 

She was an admirably preserved old person—a 
living monument of industry and ingenuity. When 
she got up, she was a skeleton in yellow kid, and 
when she emerged from her dressing-room, she was, 
as I have stated, a reigning star. She was, then, all 
ringlets, and feathers, and flounces—had rather more 
than the natural quantity of very white teeth in her 
anxiety to be correct upon that point; her cheek, that 
wilderness of the morning, had been made to blossom 
like the rose, while the yellow neck of daybreak 
shone like alabaster in the evening—a triumph of 
stucco. And why not? Are we all to subside into 
mummies without a struggle? Nay, do not the very 
mummies hold out an example worthy of emulation ? 
With an Egyptian lady before her eyes in a cage, 
(which she had whenever she went to the Royal Mu- 
seum,) whom cosmetics had embalmed and preserved 
for more than three thousand years, and who wanted 
nothing but a living soul to appear with credit at any 
European conversazione, why should Madame von 
Blenheim, who had a living soul and was the mum- 
my’s junior by twenty-nine hundred and I wont be 
particular how many more years—why should 
Madame von Blenheim despair? The Egyptian 
pyramids are nota more durable monument to the 
power of human perseverance, and what other moral 
they have I know not, than an Egyptian mummy— 
and is not a fine lady a more inspiring monument 
because a living one? Can you conceive any thing 
more sublime than this constant and untiring struggle 
between art and nature—between undying youth- 
ful variety in the heart, and sternly advancing, 
inexcusable old age in the body? But I beg your 
pardon, let me introduce you to the male species of 
this singular Zoological variety. Opposite to her sits 
her husband, Mr. von Blenheim. He is made up with 
less ingenuity and upon a less daring scale, and looks 
consequently—as in duty bound—about ten years 
older than his wife, although in reality about five 
younger. Whata master stroke of genius on the 
part of Madame! He wears a brown wig, coat, 
waistcoat and breeches—a diamond in his shirt-ruffle, 
several orders in his button-hole, and carries a cane 
in his right hand with much adroitness. The habits 
of the creature are simple and inoffensive. He takes 
his coflee every morning at twelve, and dines every 
day at seven; at home if necessary, but his habits 
are slightly migratory and gregarious, and he prefers 
to seek his food abroad. 

Next to Mr. von Blenheim sits a great professor, 
next him a great painter and next him a great author. 
As each is a representative of a class and has little 
individuality about him, we will leave them out of 
the inventory. They were only invited to fill up the 
table and make jokes, and nobody ever knew what 
their names were. 

The party was completed by the cabinet minister 
and the stranger whom we have called the diplo- 








matist; the former being placed next the countess 
and the stranger near the count. We have described 
the cabinet minister already; he had powder on his 
head and a star on his breast, and took snuff every 
five minutes, particulaly when anybody asked him ‘ 
question—just like all cabinet ministers. The stranger 
was rather a handsome man, witha dark complex- 
tion and something of a Jewish set of features. His 
eyes were black and glittering, and his raven hair 
hung down on both sides of his face in long heavy 
curls. It was a face every one would have observed, 
and yet you hardly knew whether to admire or to 
distrust it, there was something so ‘unaccountably 
winning and yet repulsive in that basilisk eye and 
that snake-like smile. He was a stranger to the 
count, and had been invited in company with 
Mr. and Madame von Blenheim, with the latter 
of whom he is intimately acquainted. He was a 
Hungarian, and was introduced as the Chevalier de 
Sataniski. 

** And are you sure they are really dead?” repeated 
the chevalier. The count continued to glare at him 
as if at the Gorgon’s head, so stony was his gaze. 
Every body else stared rather at the count, for al- 
though there was something odd in the Hungarian’s 
question, yet there seemed nothing adequate to pro- 
duce the extraordinary look with which the count 
had answered it. To the rest of the company the 
chevalier seemed just the same, and appeared to be 
questioning and listening with the same nonchalant 
air which had distinguished his whole share in the 
conversation. What was there then in the look of 
the Hungarian to freeze the current of speech upon 
the very lip of the count, glue his tongue to the roof 
of his mouth, to fix his eyes as in a death stare, and 
to change him almost to marble as he sat there at the 
banquet? While the rest of the company saw only 
the stranger looking precisely as he had done ever 
since he first entered the room, the Count of Goblin- 
heim, looking straight into the face of the Hungarian, 
saw—himself ! 

After glaring at him for a few seconds longer, like 
one entranced, the count dropped heavily from his 
chair and fainted. The cabinet minister took a pinch 
of snuff and offered his box to the Hungarian who 
took another. Both shrugged their shoulders in 
diplomatic style. The minister knew nothing at all 
about the matter, but it was his trade never to be 
astonished. The chevalier was better instructed, but 
he could keep a secret. The rest of the company 
started from the table in dismay. Madame de 
Goblinheim of course fainted at her end of the table, 
to keep up the harmony of the occasion; she was 
assisted by Madame von Blenheim. Mr. De Satan- 
iski assisted to restore the count, while the Lady 
Margaret rang for the family physician. The rest ot 
the company retired at once. The old castle clock 
struck one just as the count fairly recovered. Seeing 
his host likely to be restored, the Hungarian hastily 
threw his’ cloak around him and took his leave, 
overwhelmed by the thanks of the whole family. 

[To be continued. 








THE DREAM OF A LIFE. 


FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF A STUDENT OF MEDICINE. 





BY MRS. EMMA C. EMBURY. 





Soul watching soul within. Bulwer. 


Tuey tell me I am dying; I know it; I feel that 
life is fast fading away. They tell me I am dying of 
disappointed love; it is false! I spurn the weakness. 
I would not crush the impulses of a soul which God 
has breathed into me; I would not paralyze the ener- 
gies of a body which was given to me as ministrant 
to the immortal spirit, at the bidding of an idle pas- 
sion. No! itis false. They judge but by their own 
base conceptions ; they know not that I have given 
to another that which myself has lost; they know 
not that in imparting light and life to an inert soul, 
I have been compelled to borrow from my own the 
Promethean fire. I am dying; but not vain and 
selfish desire has worn my life away. I am dying; 
but it is from exhaustion of the soul, not from a yearn- 
ing fever of the heart. I will not be thus misunder- 
stood; I will record my strange and painful expe- 
rience—not as a warning to others, for my fate is too 
peculiar to be thus useful—but rather to redeem my 
memory from so degrading a charge. 

From my boyhood I have been a theorist, and my 
soul wandered over the vague ocean of speculative 
philosophy, seeking rest, but finding none, until 





wearied with psychological researches, I determined | 


to seek amid physiological demonstrations for the 
minute links which bind the material to the spiritual. 
My fortune placed me above the necessity of adopt- 
ing a profession, but I became, from choice, a student 
of medicine, and it was during the year which I spent 


in Dublin, while in attendance on public lectures, 


that the circumstance occurred which has thus robbed 
me of myself. 


It was my habit to pass much of my time in the | 
hospital, where the effect of different diseases upon | 
the various phases of human character, as well as | 
upon the diverse physical constitutions, afforded me | 


an interesting subject of speculation. I was one day 
passing through one of the sheltered walks in the 
garden, when I heard a sweet and plaintive voice 
Singing what appeared to me to be snatches of old 
ballads. The sounds came from a shrubbery in the 
grounds appropriated to the lunatic patients, and 
separated from the rest of the garden by a high wall. 
Prompted by a feeling which I can now scarcely un- 
derstand, I climbed to the top of the wall, and finding 
that the thick foliage prevented me from discerning 
the singer, I leaped over the enclosure and entered 
the shrubbery. I shall never forget the picture which 








then stamped itself upon my memory. Seated upon 
a rustic bench, with a single ray of sunshine piercing 
the deep shade, and resting like a halo upon her bright 
hair, was a young girl, so fair, so pale, so ethereal in 
the delicate proportions of her figure, that I almost 
feared the image was an illusion of fancy. Her large 
blue eyes were wandering restlessly around while 
she sung, and ere I had time to retreat I met their 
full glance. Instead of being alarmed at my intru- 
sion, a sweet smile parted her soft lips, and raising 
her finger she beckoned me to approach. ‘‘ You have 
waited long, beloved, but you have come at last;” 
she murmured in low and broken tones, as she drew 
me to a seat beside her; then clasping my hand in 
hers, she fixed her gaze on my face, with a look so 
full of solemn and earnest tenderness, that my very 
soul thrilled beneath it. 

I soon found that the fair girl’s reason was entirely 
obscured, and her insanity seemed to me to have 
assumed the almost hopeless form of imbecility. But 
her pure and beautiful instincts were as fresh and 
powerful as if intellect were still their guide. She 
was tender, gentle, and full of that confiding inno- 
cence which knows no evil, and suspects no guile. 
Childlike in her frankness, womanly in her sweet 
tenderness, and withal evincing by every look the 
intuitive modesty and delicacy which so characterize 
the pure-minded, she seemed the very personification 
of all that was lovely in her sex. The very wander- 
ings of her imagination were 


“like sunshine on the rill,— 
Though turned aside ’t was sunshine still.”’ 


The beauty, the tenderness, the helplessness of this 
young creature interested me exceedingly. My sym- 
pathies were aroused to a degree positively painful ; 
and yet, as I listened to her incoherent but sweet 
words, uttered by the rosiest lips that ever Love had 
kissed, I felt that had her soul been awakened while 
her heart was thus gushing forth, earth could have 
held for me no higher bliss. 

When we parted, which we did with a mutual 
promise of again meeting, I retired to my lodging in 
a state of excitement such asI had rarely known, 
and my first care was to learn something of her his- 
tory. I found that she had been from childhood dull 
and inert of intellect; that it had been only with ex- 


ceeding labor she had been taught the elements of 


knowledge; and that her mind seemed to become 
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more obtuse as she grew older, until a severe fit of 
sickness, which befell her ere she attained her fifteenth 
year, had completely obscured her reason. Upon 
further inquiry I learned that she had been an affec- 
tionate and depending creature, always looking for 
love in every one, and, as far as I could learn, never 
finding it. Her family were cold, phlegmatic and 
commonplace. The strict discipline of reason was 
all they could exercise, and the child had grown 
stupid in proportion as these means had been exerted 
upon her. She had been for three years in this state 
of imbecility, and they had now lost all hope of her 
recovery. 

The next day I again found her in the shrubbery, 
where she was allowed to pass much of her time, as 
the absence of all close constraint and vigilance had 
been found decidedly beneficial. Her joy at seeing 
me was unbounded, and throwing herself on the turf 
at my feet, she leaned her arms upon my knee, and 
resting her head upon them, in attitude of childlike 
repose, remained gazing with speechless tenderness 
up into my face. She said little, but I could perceive 
that she was filled with tumultuous emotion, and as I 
beheld the workings of her heart the idea flashed 
through my brain that her soul might yet be awakened. 
I remembered the story of her yearning tenderness 
in childhood, and of its unsatisfied thirst; I fancied I 
could see wherein she had been misunderstood, and I 
could not but think that where cold reason had failed, 
affection might be found more efficacious. She had 
passed the threshold of girlhood; the instincts of a 
womanly nature had asserted their rights; the fancies 
of her erratic mind had assumed a shape, and the 
anticipation of the coming of one who would rescue 
her from loneliness and thraldom, had taken the place 
of her former vague dreams. This would account 
for her warm welcome of me, and a thrill of joy per- 
vaded my whole being when the thought suggested 
itself that it might be my destiny to rescue a soul 
from darkness. 

From that moment I determined to make the 
attempt, and without dreaming of selfish passion, 
without one spark of unholy love, I vowed to devote 
all the energies of my nature to the noble task of en- 
lightening a clouded spirit. Carefully did I begin the 
work, and tenderly did I guard from dangerous ex- 
citement the heart which I sought to influence. She 
was a child, a sweet and lovely child to me, and I 
cherished her as if she had been my own sinless 
sister. Never did one tumultuous throb stir my heart 
when her head rested on my bosom. The awful re- 
sponsibility I had incurred, the oppressive sense of 
duty, the dread of failure in my godlike enterprise, 
seemed to elevate me above all earthly feelings. 

I cannot now note all the details of my success. I 
cannot trace all the delicate links of that chain which 
conducted my soul into hers, through the medium of 
her affections. I watched the liftings of the cloud 
from off her spirit, and I saw clear but brief glimpses 
of sunshine; again the shadow would settle with 
deeper gloom, and again gleams would break forth, 
giving sweet promise of a brighter day. Heavens! 
what joy it was to see those blue eyes light up with 











intelligence, to hear those soft lips utter coherent 
words, and to mark the elastic grace of a form which 
but lately moved with all the listlessness of imbecility ! 

But the officious interference of those who could 
not comprehend either Alice or myself checked all 
this growing good. Our frequent meetings were dis- 
covered, and we were of course separated. Alice 
was taken home by her family, and I was denied all 
access to her presence. For a month, a long and 
dreary month, I never saw her, and by my impatient 
longing to behold her, [ learned how much my soul 
had gone out from myself. At length I heard that 
Alice was much worse—that she was now a raving 
maniac, whose ungoverned frenzy could only be 
controlled by personal violence. I could not bear 
this: I went to her father, I explained to him my 
hopes and begged to be permitted to see her fora 
single hour. He was a cold, practical, reasonable 
man, and while he gave me full credence for a disin- 
terested desire to benefit his daughter, he evidently 
had little faith in my anticipations of success. How- 
ever, he was willing to try the experiment, and, ac- 
companied by him, I was admitted to see Alice. She 
was frightfully changed. Her eyes glared wildly, 
her hair, tangled and disheveled from her incessant 
restlessness, hung in masses about her face, and her 
appearance was that of one whom loss of redson had 
almost brutalized. I could have cursed the blind 
recklessness which had so thwarted me. At first she 
did not recognize me, but my voice seemed to 
awaken the vibration of some chord whose music 
was familiar. She became calmer, her ravings 
ceased, she approached me, and, at length, seated 
herself on a low stool at my feet with the quietude of 
a loving child. It was the first time she had been so 
calm since we were parted. Even the cold beings 
around her perceived the beneficial effect of my pre- 
sence, and from that moment I was allowed to pur- 
sue my plan without molestation. 

I now neglected all things else, and devoted myself 
exclusively to the noble task of revivifying a human 
soul. I adopted no fixed and settled system of en- 
lightenment, but, carefully observing her moods of 
mind, governed them by adaptation. I watched the 
current of her thoughts, and when I found them 
broken and confused, I sought to turn them into some 
deeper channel, where they might flow more 
smoothly. I cultivated her affectionateness of dispo- 
sition, while at the same time I checked all exciting 
sentiment. The tie between us I knew must be one 
of adhesiveness, of attachment, not of passion. 
Beautiful was the slow development of her childlike 
intellect beneath the influence of her womanly ten- 
derness, and, oh! how exquisite was the enjoyment 
which I found in thus looking into a perfectly pure 
nature, as into the depths of a crystal lake. 

It seemed to me that I had been set apart for a bliss 
beyond that accorded to my fellow-men, when I was 
thus permitted to fill with light the darkened chambers 
of a human soul. A proud feeling of power, a con- 
sciousness of my high duty was ever present with 
me, and life wore to me a nobler aspect when I had 
found so noble a task to fulfill. Yet even then did! 
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begin to recognize the fearful price which I was 
destined to pay for all this happiness; even then I 
found my soul grow feebler in its energies. There 
were times when the weakness of childhood came 
over me, and I was as impatient of my absence from 
Alice as if her sweet words and looks were the ali- 
ment of my existence. Cold hearts might have 
deemed this passion,—they remember it now as a 
proof of my wild love ; but how little they understood 
me! It was but the longing of my soul to regain that 
which it had imparted to another. It was the impa- 
tient seeking of the bereaved and despoiled spirit. I 
was no longer sufficient for myself; Alice was neces- 
sary tomy being. Yet it was not love: no! it was 
something nobler far, something far less earthly. 

How beautiful she was! how gloriously beautiful, 
with those angelic eyes, that sunbright hair, those 
soft, rosy lips, and that pure tint of fresh youth on 
her rounded cheek! haw graceful was the sweet 
abandon of her attitudes! how touching the low tones 
of her musica] voice! Think, ye who find pleasure 
in watching the growth of some frail flower, from its 
first germ to its perfect development in beauty and 
fragrance, think what must be the joy of watching 
the unfolding of a soul—of seeing it expand beneath 
your care—of feeling that you have been the means, 
under Heaven, of giving it new life! 

A year had passed, and Alice was lingering on the 
very verge of that inner sanctuary where reason 
dwells. She had been awakened; intellect was 
rapidly dawning to perfect day, but there were still 
vague mists and broken shadows to be dispersed ere 
the sun could shine with unclouded splendor. Yet 
the future now was full of hope and promise; she 
had reached the threshold of reason through the portal 
of the affections. How she loved me! how sweet 
was the girlish tenderness she lavished upon me in 
the dim twilight of this her morning of the soul! how 
heart-thrilling were her innocent caresses! Oh that 
I could but lose the memory of that time! that I 
could have imbued her heart with the remembrances 
that have poisoned my existence! 

It was just at this period—when there was nothing 
to fear for Alice, but every thing to hope—that I was 
summoned to London, by the illness of my father. I 
dared not disobey the call of such a solemn duty, and 
being assured, both by her medical attendant and by 
my own observation, that no danger to Alice could 
result from my temporary absence, I tore myself from 
her, and set out on my melancholy journey. I found 
my father extremely ill, but his tenacity of life pro- 
tracted his struggle with the King of Terrors, until 
his sufferings had: wrenched from him every thing but 
the breath which he gladly resigned. The terrible 
tension of my nerves during this prolonged anguish, 
together with my acute consciousness of an ex- 
haustion of soul, which rendered me less able to bear 
distress, were too much for my bodily frame. I was 
stricken down to earth, as by a giant’s hand, while 
Standing beside my father’s grave, and I remember 
nothing more until months afterward, when I found 
myself the occupant of a ward in the asylum for the 
insane. I had been mad—raving mad! 











My reason returned as suddenly, however, as it had 
been impaired, and my recovery was very rapid. I 
need not say how eagerly I turned to the thought of 
Alice, nor how I rejoiced even then in being per- 
mitted to suffer for her sake. I knew that it was for 
her I had endured this loss of reason; I was sure that 
it was only by my total oblivion of self that she could 
be strongly imbued with the light that was in me, and 
the thought that she had been receiving all of which I 
had been deprived was a solace to my heart. 

As soon as I regained my strength, I hurried to 
Dublin, and words cannot describe my emotion as I 
reached the abode of my own Alice. AsI entered 
the drawing-room her father rose to receive me 
kindly and cordially, but my feelings overpowered 
me, and turning to Alice, who sat beside him en- 
gaged in needlework, I madly clasped her in my 
arms. Good God! she had forgotten me! Anger 
flashed in her eyes, and her cheek burned with 
offended delicacy as she tore herself from my em- 
brace and fled to her father for protection. Would 
that I could forget the agony of that bitter moment! 
To my hurried explanation, and my earnest appeal 
she listened as to the ravings of a madman. She had 
lost all memory of our former union, and anger and 
terror were the only emotions I could now excite. 
Her father, fearful of the effect of such agitation upon 
both of us, drew me into another room, and informed 
me that Alice had been very ill soon after my de- 
parture, and that she had recovered from a severe 
attack of fever, perfectly sane and quiet. But she 
was like one awakened from a deep and dreamless 
sleep. The past had no remembrances, she was a 
creature only of the present, and in her calm, cold 
collectedness of manner, and her almost stern reason, 
no trace remained of her tender and erratic fancies. 
Horrible did all this seem to me; methought we had 
exchanged souls—the weakness of the girl had en- 
tered into me, the firm, unshrinking spirit which had 
once led me to the cold regions of speculative science 
was now her guide. Fearful was the thought that I 
had thus lost my own identity; doubly fearful the 
knowledge that my transfusion into another’s soul 
never could be recognized. My birthright—my noble 
heritage of soul and mind had been given to another. 
I had dared to usurp the privileges of a higher order 
of beings, and I was punished. 

Her father dreaded the.effect of any attempt to re- 
vive in the mind of Alice a remembrance of the past. 
He felt grateful to me for her restoration, and would 
gladly have repaid me with her love, but he dared not 
risk the recall of her former tenderness. He en- 
treated me to let it depart like a dream, and to suffer 
her to be guided by a woman’s fantasy in her affec- 
tions. I promised, and I tried to keep my word. 
Alice was induced to believe that my recent aberra- 
tion of mind could account for my strange familiarity 
when we met, and as her father’s friend she forgave 
me. But she evidently regarded me as a perfect 
stranger. My task was done—she was fully awaken- 
ed to intellectual life, but she was no longer a portion 
of myself. 


There had been sympathy between her darkened 
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spirit and the soul which was imparting to it life and 
light—there was joy between us, and hope, and a 
sense of double existence, which makes the essence 
of immortal love. Now all was changed: I had 
transfused into her nature my own high gifts; I had 
lost my own spirituality; I had become all earthly, 
else why did I yearn with such passionate longing 
for one touch of her red lips, one clasp of her soft 
hand? She possessed my nobler soul, and there re- 
mained tome but a faint spark of that ethereal fire 
which had once outshone the light of human passion. 

It was weak and vain, yet wasI fool enough to 
seek her love, and woo her as men woo the women 
they would wed. I sued to her with gentle words 
and loving looks and courtly flatteries. 
the wild emotions of my bosom, and bowed amid 
the crowd of her admirers. Why did she despise 
my homage? Why could she not feel for me the 
deep, up-looking reverence which ever mingles in a 
woman’s love? Why did she look with half-con- 
temptuous pity upon my passion? Was it because 
her sex ever scorn the weakness they can create, and 
know not how to be, at the same moment, the idol 
and the worshiper? No! it was because I was de- 
graded beneath my fellow-men: I had lost all that 
could elevate me above them. He who would win 
and keep a woman’s love may give her his heart of 
hearts, if he will, but never let him admit her to the 
sanctuary of his soul. What then could I hope when 
the gift of my inmost spirit had been the first offering 
that was laid upon the altar ? 

I sought to make Alice love me, but the hope was 
futile. Her intellectual had overmastered her wo- 
manly nature, and in winning the firm reason and 
decided will of man she had lost the gentle weak- 
nesses of her sex. I asked her to be my wife; she 
refused my suit gently but firmly. Maddened by the 
excitement of the moment, I poured forth the full 
tide of long repressed emotion. I told her of our 
former communion ; I described the gradual develop- 


ment of her dawning intellect; I depicted the slow 
outgoings of my spirit as it was transfused into hers; 
I prayed her, as I would pray high Heaven, to recall 
some memory of the past. It was all in vain; the 
past was gone forever. She looked on me as a mad- 
man, and shrank from me in terror. I never saw her 
again. 

After this a torpor fell upon me which rendered me 
insensible to outward impressions. My mind be- 
came clouded like a mirror, over which the damp and 
mildew of long years have gathered; images were 
reflected there, but they were dim and indistinct in 
their outline. The present and the past were blended 


, most confusedly and painfully. I had no power to 


I crushed 





_ roused to fierce emotion. 


control my thoughts. 
exhaustion. 

They told me that Alice was married, but the 
tidings scarcely moved me, for I could no longer be 
wo years have passed 


My soul was dying out with 


| . 
since I looked my last on her sweet face: two years 
| of anguish such as whitens the locks and withers the 


heart of youth. I am dying; I shall soon be nun- 


| bered with the forgotten dead, for there is none to 


shed one tear above my grave. I am wasting away 
with inanition of the spirit. But I am not—no, by 
heavens! I am not dying of disappointed love. 


In the city of Athens, amid all the tumult and dis- 


_ comfort of a Greek hostelry, died the writer of this 





strange tale. The incidents he relates are true; he 
did awaken to intellectual life the imbecile mind of 


_ a beautiful girl, who in the course of her recovery en- 
| tirely forgot him. He sought in vain to win her love, 
_ and, upon the tidings of her marriage with another, 
he fell into a decline, which resulted in his death in 


the summer of 181-, whether of an exhausted spirit 
or a broken heart let those judge who know the fear- 
ful strength of human affection. A more practical 
account than is here given, may be found in Emer- 
son’s “‘ Letters from the Egean.” 





HESPERUS. 





BY T. B. READ. 





THOov wan and trembling messenger, 
Now at the gates of even’, 

Oh, thou dost seem to summon me 
All silently to Heaven ; 


And, standing on the unseen shore 
Of that eternal day, 

Where Fancy in her pilgrimage 
Exhausted faints away, 


Thou hold’st me from the revelry 
By some enchanted tie ; 


There’s mystery unreadable 
In thy heart-searching eye. 


Thou turn’st the sight into the soul— 
I cannot choose but read, 

Upon that truthful register, 
Life’s every thought and deeu. 


Yet well I love thee and thy train, 
Now at the gates of even’, 

Who come to hang out beacon lights 
To show the way to Heaven. 








THE BEREAVED. 





BY AMELIA, 





THE moon within our casement beams, 
Our blue-eyed babe hath dropt to sleep, 
And I have left it to its dreams, 
Amid the shadows deep, 
To muse beside the silver tide 
Whose waves are rippling at thy side. 


It is a still and lovely spot 

Where they have laid thee down to rest, 
The white rose and forget-me-not 

Bloom sweetly on thy breast, 
And birds, and streams with liquid lull 
Have made the stillness beautiful. 


And softly through the forest-bars 

Light lovely shapes, on glossy plumes, 
Float ever in, like winged stars, 

Amid the purpling glooms : 
Their sweet songs, borne from tree to tree, 
Thrill the light leaves with melody. 


Alas! the very path I trace, 
In happier hours, thy footsteps made ; 
This spot was once thy resting-place ; 
Within the silent shade, 
Thy white hand trained the fragrant bough 
That drops its blossoms o’er me now. 





»T was here at eve we used to rove, 
*T was here I breathed my whispered vows, 
And sealed them on thy lips, my love, 
Beneath the apple-boughs. 
Our hearts had melted into one, 
But Death undid what Love had done. 


Alas! too deep a weight of thought 
Had filled thy heart in youth’s sweet hour ; 
It seemed with love and bliss o’erfraught, 
As fleeting passion-flower 
Unfolding *neath a southern sky, 
To blossom soon, and soon to die. 


Yet in these calm and blooming bowers 
I seem to see thee still, 

Thy breath seems floating o’er the flowers, 
Thy whisper on the hill ; 

The clear faint starlight, and the sea 

Are whispering to my heart of thee. 


No more thy smiles my heart rejoice— 
Yet still I start to meet thine eye, 

And call upon the low sweet voice 
That gives me no reply— 

And list within my silent door 

For the light feet that come no more. 





THE DEATH OF SAMSON. 


Judges, chap. xvi. verses 23—31. 





BY HENRY W. HERBERT. 





THERE was a feast at Gaza, in the House 

Of Dagon, and Philistia’s hundred lords 

Were gathered to the sacrifice, with men 

From Ashkelon and Joppa, and the strength 

Of Tyre sea-girded, and the merchant kings 

Of Sidon, and the dwellers of the coast 

Who steered their ships from Tarshish, far beyond 
The Straits Herculean to that utmost isle, 
Green-shored Ierne*¥ in the western sea. 

There was a feast at Gaza—for they said, 
“Our God, even Dagon, to our hands hath given 
The fiercest of our foemen, captive now, 
Subdued and powerless—Samson—who cut off 
Thirty, our best, nigh Ashkelon, and took 
Their garments for a spoil—who, yet again, 
Hard by Rock Etam smote us hip and thigh, 

A mighty slaughter, and yet, after that, 
In Ramath-Lehi with an ass’s jaw, 


* Terne, (Ireland,) which was probably first colonized 
from Phoenicia, who traded to the British Isles for tin. 


ll 


Heaps upon heaps, a thousand men of war 
Slew shamefully—who bore our gates away, 
Our gates, at midnight, that were framed so strong, 
With brazen hinges and with bars of brass, 
And heaved them, posts, and hinges, bars and all, 
On his brawny shoulders broad, and went his way 
Triumphant and elate, to that hill-top 
High before Hebron. 
“ Lo that strong one now! 

Subdued before our God, out both his eyes, 
In life-long darkness sunk, and shorn of strength !” 

Thus they insulting—but the Lord of Hosts 
Looked down upon their triumph, and that day 
Laughed their loud vaunts to scorn, that all might know 
Him only God—Him ouly all great and wise, 
Everlasting and supreme! 

The house was filled, 

The House of Dagon, reeking with the steam 
Of sacrifice, the fat of bulls and goats, 
And Libyan frankincense, and myrrh, and gums 
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Sabzean, and libations of rich wine, 
Poured out to carven shapes of brass and gold 
Abominable—yea ! from floor to roof, 
The house was filled with thousands, and above 
Sat other thousands on the terraced top, 
Sublime and jocund, drunk with lust.and wine, 
Fiend worshipers ! : 
Proud men were mustered there, 
Heroes and princes, lords renowned in war, 
With Tyrian draperies blushing to the day, 
And sun-bright panoplies, and shields of gold, 
And casques snow-crested ! 
And the dark-browed girls 
Of the soft palm-land,* with their eyes of light, 
And hyacinthine tresses wreathed with pearl 
Wooing the wanton air. Too bright, alas! 
Too bright and beauteous to be slaves of sin, 
And ministers at thy voluptuous shrine, 
Venus Mylitta; whose accursed rites, 
Even in the porch of God and at the gate 
Toward the north, entranced Ezekiel saw 
Polluting Israel’s house, with woman’s wo 
For Thammuz. 
There they sat in ordered rows, 
Enchanting to the eye, and to the soul 
A snare, with melody and softest love 
Outgushing from their low harmonious tones, 
Outbeaming from their languid eyes—the flower 
Of Syria’s daughters !—oh ! how heavenly fair, 
Had they been pure as beauteous—had the glow 
Which lightened forth from every perfect face 
Been of the spirit and holy. 
There they sat, 
High flushed with wine, and amorous ; and called 
Unto their reveling lords, with equal heat 
And haughtier pride upswollen— 
“Lo! bring us forth 
Samson, that he may make us sport, and show 
That strength invincible now vanquished! Ho! 
Bring us forth Samson!” 
And they brought him forth, 
Savage and sordid, from his house of wo, 
Where in his eyeless gloom his task he plied, 
Fettered with brass. His mighty limbs were bare ; 
And those huge shoulders, which upheld of yore 
The city gates unbending, all disrobed 
And swart with toil of dust mechanical, 
Showed still the champion’s might, but not the grace 
Or garb that fits the champion. His strong hair, 
For in his dungeon it had grown afresh, 
Late shaven by false Delilah, fell down 
In tangled elf-locks o’er his sightless brow 
And neck Herculean; and the matted beard 
Shadowed his chest—with curls as closely hung 
As the young lion’s mane, whom erst he tore 
Nigh Timnath in the vineyards—black as night. 
He stood and frowned upon them, huge, and grim, 


* Palm-land, such is the derivation of the name Phe- 


nicia, from ®owsZ, a palm-tree. 





And gaunt with toil and torture, but erect 
And terrible in his mood—for rage divine, 
And inspiration of the most high God 
Was strong within him. And the wanton laugh 
Of those lascivious damsels, and the scorn 
Of their proud paramours, whose armed backs 
He had seen many times, but never seen 
Their faces in the fray, passed by his ears, 
As the light breathings of the summer wind 
Pass unregarded o’er the earth-fast bulk 
Of Ararat. 
He stood, and made them sport, 

Between the central pillars of the house, 
Whereon the whole house hung; and they were pleased, 
And bade him, resting from his labors, lean 
Against the columns; and straightway he took, 
One with his left and with his right hand one, 
The marble shafts, on which the roof was borne, 
Magnificent; and called upon the Lord. 

‘Remember me,” he said, ‘Oh Lord my God, 
This once, I pray thee. Strengthen me, I pray, 
Only this once; that I avenged may be 
For my two eyes upon the Philistine.” 

He spoke in Hebrew; and again the laugh 
Of his tormentors echoed through the hall 
Mocking him. Samson nothing recked of that, 
Nor heard it! but his teeth he set, and clinched 
His hands around the shafts. ‘‘ Now let me die, 
With the Philistine !”—and he bowed himself 
With all his might, and the strong columns brast, 
Split from their bases to their capitals, 
And reeled the walls, and the roof thundered down, 
One ruin! and before the mortal yell, 
Which heralded the crash, could pierce the ear, 
*T was drowned in that interminable roar, 
Which boomed for leagues aloof, o’er land and sea, 
Shaking the cedars on the hoary top 
Of Lebanon, and flapping the far sails 
That studded Carmel’s gulf. 


It died away— 
And scarce a groan was heard, or feeblest wail, 
So fully was the champion’s work performed, 
So perfect his great vengeance. 


So, the dead 
Which at his death he slew, outnumbered all 
Slain in his life! 
Then came his brethren down, 
And all his father’s house, and took him up, 
And laid him between Eshtaoi and Zorah, 
In old Manoah’s tomb. 


Peace to his soul; 
He perished for his country, in his time 
Fully accomplished; and the Lord his God, 
Who had forsaken him awhile, gave back 
His strength majestical, and crowned his days, 
Making the latest act by which he fell 
The greatest of his life. 


Peace to his soul. 





FAME. 


And what is Fame? The wild huzza of crowds, 
Purchased by blood on many a battle plain ; 

The poet’s lay that comes, a poor reward, 

To pay for nights of hunger, sickness, pain— 


Napoleon’s thorny crown, or Petrarch’s wreath. 
Alas! that man, misguided man, will sweat, 

And coin his soul to buy such petty dross, 

When by well-doing he may save mankind. B. F. T. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Tue forests near the Delaware’s upper waters were 
in a glow, kindled by a June sunset, in the year 1734. 
The rich beams, slanting between the myriad trunks, 
lay athwart a faint track that ran, here and there in- 
terrupted by bushes, along the summit of a ridge, with 
blazed trees upon either side. The lower edges of 
the branches seemed melting gold—bush and sprout 
were spotted, and the moss upon the serpent-like 
roots was mottled, like the breast of the robin—one 
spot was particularly lighted by the splendor radiat- 
ing from the west. This was a little opening, or 
avenue, clothed with short green grass, spangled with 
the scented white clover, the track passing through 
the midst in light wheel-marks, except where it was 
interrupted by a rill which came sparkling through a 
clump of alders, and ran across in meek purling tones. 
It was a sylvan place. A red-bird had folded his 
gorgeous wings upon a bough—a doe, with her fawn 
by her side, was drinking at the rill—a partridge was 
wallowing like a quivering speckled ball in the soft 
mould beside a bush—a rabbit was alternately gliding 
and sitting, here nibbling a sprout, and there a grass- 
blade. A loud trampling and jolting, and the sound 
of human voices, suddenly broke upon the calm, still 
air, and the bird took wing, the doe sprang into the 
woods, followed by her fawn, the partridge whirred 
away witha startling burst, and the rabbit, peaking 
its long ears for a moment, disappeared with the 
rapidity of an arrow. 

A man then appeared in a hunting-shirt, with a 
rifle in his hand and an axe upon his shoulder—a huge 
wagon, with a canvas top, and drawn by two gigantic 
horses, sueceeded—then came a small herd of cows 
and oxen, followed by half-a-dozen men, each also 
with rifle and axe—then another wagon like the first— 
then a flock of sheep, driven by a human group simi- 
lar to the preceding one—then two other great 
wagons, the procession being closed by eight or ten 
more men bearing the weapons and implements 
above mentioned. The sides of the canvas belong- 
ing to the first two wagons were looped up, disclosing 
their contents. These, in the front machine, were 
several females, and three children. The latter, and 
one of the former, composed a group immediately 
behind the driver. The female was of middle age, 
with a calm face and soft blue eyes. The children 
were two boys of twelve and ten years, and a 
sirl of seven. The other inmates had the air of 
domestics, and all were reclining upon heaps of beds 





and bedding; the checkered and gay tints of the for- 
mer and latter mingled with the brown and yellow 
hues of hay and straw. The other wagon held also 
women, children, and beds, with the addition of pans, 
pots and kettles, hung at every possible point, and 
other light furniture. 

The tops of the remaining two were completely 
drawn, but from the protuberances the contents were 
of bulk, and consisted probably of those articles, both 
household and agricultural, that a pioneer most needs 
in the forest. 

The foremost wagon was checked at the rill, to 
allow the horses to drink, which example was fol- 
lowed by the others, until they were ranged in a row 
upon the grassy and plant-fringed border. 

‘““We cannot be far from our destination, John,” 
said the man who had been in front to the driver of 
the first wagon. 

‘*A mile or two off, to my thinking, Captain 
Jones,” answered the other, respectfully; ‘‘ we have 
had three long days’ job on’t since we leftthe Hudson.” 

‘** Ah, Susan, how well you stand the fatigue !’’ said 
the captain to the middle-aged woman before de- 
scribed; ‘and the children, too! Bobby looks as 
fresh as a May morning, Billy is smiling as though 
he was certain of a new hobby-horse, and I hear 
little Agnes prattling away there, in great style.” 

He was here interrupted by a shout from the two 
boys, Bobby saying, 

‘‘ Papa, can’t I jump down and get that large blue 
water-lily for Agnes?” while Billy, who was the 
youngest of the two, screamed at the top of his voice, 

‘‘Oh! papa, do look at that beautiful bird,” point- 
ing to the red-bird, which was again fluttering down 
like a winged spot of crimson, to a bough. 

‘‘ Hush, children,” said the mother. ‘‘So we are 
almost there, Robert?” 

“‘T hope so, Susan, and believe so too, if my cal 
culation is good for any thing, in these vast woods. 
But, hurrah, boys! start the teams, or we shant get 
there till morning.” 

A cracking of whips and a splashing of the stream- 
let's shallow waters around the broad wheels suc- 
ceeded, and the whole train, (the men and animals 
having waded across) following the road, left the 
beautiful green avenue behind. The track was still 
hung on either side with the splendid blossoms of the 
laurel, the chestnut was light with its yellow plumage, 
and the soft atmosphere was perfectly delicious with 
the peculiar fragrance of the bass-wood. 


| 
| 
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The disappearing sun was sowing the western air 
with golden dust that sparkled through the leaves, 
when, surmounting a small rise in the road, the cap- 
tain, who was still in front, found himself upon the 
brow of a steep declivity, with shifting and shooting 
gleams below, which he instantly discovered to be 
the winding track of a river, glittering through the 
branches of the trees. 

“The Delaware, the Delaware!” broke in a joyous 
shout from his lips, and echoed along the ascending 
line. 

The scene, although completely in the forest, was 
beautiful. Below was a long, narrow flat, with the 
river curving beyond, and the land ascending into 
mountains on the opposite side. The upper rim of 
the sun was still visible, and half a circle of rich 
haze glowed against the summit of the woods, where 
the mighty orb was descending. An eagle was 
wheeling above one of the lofty pines that towered 
up from the expanse of leaves, like the standard of a 
host. 

Down passed the train, and, still pursuing the track, 
they soon found themselves upon the bank of the 
river. The spot where they halted was a lovely 
glade, carpeted with moss and grass, with bushes 
scattered over it, and here and there a hemlock rear- 
ing its fringed pyramid, and a beech its silver-spotted 
pillar. 

“Here is the end of our journey, Susan—here is 
our future home,” said the captain, in a cheerful, 
hearty voice, ‘‘and a beautiful spot it is, too. What 
a settlement we can make in this flat! eh, wife?” 

Susan did not answer, but a most affectionate smile 
mantled her features at the joyous tones of her hus- 
band. 

“Our axes will make great music amongst these 
trees, Tom,” said one of the men to the other. 

* You may well say that. But where’s the Injins 
that old Hans Speigle, down there on the Hudson, 
talked so much about? Here we ’ve been a traveling 
for two days through as thick woods as I ever wish 
to be in, and havn’t seen any yet. Our rifles, so far 
as they are consarned, have been very useless wea- 
pons.” . 

“We must trust to luck, Tom, as regards these 
gentry,” said the captain, who had overheard the 
colloquy; ‘‘all settlers are exposed to their attacks. 
But I don’t think we are in the slightest danger from 
them in thisregion. The Delawares have principally 
gone West, toward the Ohio, and the Five Nations 
keep around the Mohawk and the Great Lakes. But, 
hurrah for camping boys, the sun has gone to bed, 
and we might as well be soon following his example.” 

Although no very lively apprehensions were enter- 
tained of the Indians, still the customary precautions 
of pioneers were taken. The wagons were unloaded 
and wheeled to the four points of the compass—the 
spaces between were then filled with ploughs, boxes, 
and other heavy articles, together with the household 
furniture, the whole forming, when completed, a 
large and comfortable area within. The canvas tops 
were then taken off, and stretched from the uprights 
of one of the wagons to poles driven in the earth on 





the opposite side, so as to form a tent for the women 
and children, with the beds spread beneath. The 
animals were then secured in a corner of this sylvan 
encampment, while the rest of the area was occupied 
by the men of the party, (with the exception of the 
sentinels) each lying down with his loaded rifle upon 
his arm. 

The darkness closed around, glittering on high with 
stars. The shrill crow of the tree-toad swelled 
throughout the woods, one voice taking up the strain 
as another ceased, till an unbroken monotonous sound 
was heard—the loud hoot of the owl echoed occa- 
sionally—the musquetoe danced around with its fine, 
silken twang, while the orchestra of the frogs, in the 
river-mud, opened for the night. All within the en- 
campment was still, with the exception of a move- 
ment from some restless animal—the sentinels were 
watching keenly and in perfect silence at their posts, 
and the dark, boundless woods, save their nocturnal 
serenaders, and the river flowing on in its ceaseless 
rippling murmur, seemed wrapped in breathless and 
solemn repose. There were two, however, beside 
the sentinels, who had not yet entered the dominions 
of sleep. One was the captain, and the other his 
wife. The first, stretched upon a mossy mound, with’ 
his rifle in his grasp, allowed his mind to wander over 
other scenes and days. He thought of his native vil- 
lage, on the banks of the Connecticut, left forever—of 
his future home in this wild spot, purchased from the 
accumulated earnings of industrious years, and of the 
uncertainties, if not dangers, attendant upon a settle- 
ment in the forests. But Hope, sanguine Hope, soon 
caused the past to disappear, dancing, as she did, upon 
glittering wings, pointing to the future, and, witha 
warm glow at his heart, he began to resign himself to 
slumber. 

Susan, too, was dwelling upon the past, and with 
more of mournfulness, consequent upon her woman’s 
nature, than was consistent with the bold, restless spirit 
of her husband. The village also rose brightly to her 
view—she thought of the many happy years of wed- 
ded life she’ had there spent with the man of her 
choice, who, Heaven be thanked, was still with her— 
of her two bright boys, and the little orphan, Agnes, 
committed to her care by a dying sister. The dangers 
and solitude of the wilderness, in which her future 
life must be spent, glanced across her mind, but then 
a home, lighted by the presence of her husband and 
her children, glowed before her. The twilight ot 
sleep commenced glimmering in the mind of the de- 
voted wife and mother—mental images blended with 
each other, the different sounds of the forest became 
confused, until, on the threshold of dreams, the rins- 
ing metal-note of the cross-bill swallow seemed to her 
the tinkle of the village church-bell calling to the cus- 
tomary Sabbath worship, and then her breath ebbed 
and flowed in the calmness of profound slumber. 

Hours wore on. The man called Tom was one ol 
the sentinels, and he had just ended a reverie when he 
heard a crackle in the forest as of a dry twig broken. 
Supposing it to be occasioned by the tread of some 
prowling animal, he was again resigning himself to 
thought, when his eye caught a shadowy form on the 
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edge of the blank obscurity frowning in the woods; 
the next instant, the other sentinels shouted as with 
one breath, ‘‘ Who’s there?” He had barely sprung 
upright, with the same sounds upon his lips and his 
eve still fixed upon the figure, when, from all sides of 
the forest, there pealed forth yells, so fierce and so 
terrific as to freeze the very blood in his veins. 
Glances of red light and sharp rifle cracks came 
simultaneously from the gloom of the woods, and 
then dark shapes bounded swiftly toward the encamp- 
ment. He felt himself wounded, but he discharged 
his weapon, and clambered over a wagon into the 
area, one sentinel only doing the same on the oppo- 
site side. Here,he found the party all roused, and 
hastening to different points for defence. 

“Be steady, men, be steady,” said the captain, in 
a deep, calm voice, ‘‘and look well before you fire ; 
the savages, if you are true to yourselves, cannot en- 
ter,” at the same time taking aim over a wheel and 
firing. Discharges from every part of the area echoed 
the sound of the captain’s rifle, as dark heads were 
lifted, and fierce eyes gleamed above the outer sides 
of the encampment. The shots, however, caused the 
dread array to disappear, and then shrill warwhoops 
again rose from the forests. 

‘Crouch, men, crouch low, until you fire, and then 
be quick,” again commanded the captain. ‘ There 
is no fear but we will drive them off, the bloody 
wolves! One strong, brave man is equal to a dozen 
of them.” 

Shots, screams, whoops and groans followed in 
wild confusion from the area, and from without. At 
one moment the dark shapes of the Indians would 
be seen endeavoring to leap the barriers, and then 
rapid discharges, sweeping blows with rifles, and 
struggles hand to hand, would leave the summits clear. 
After a more than usually desperate conflict of this 
character, and while the heart of the captain was 
beating high with the hope of at last driving off the 
savage invaders, a shrill shriek from the tent caused 
his frame to thrill with sudden terror. Dashing with- 
in, by the light of the pine torch usually burning, he 
saw afemale figure outstretched upon the bedded 
earth, with his wife, little Robert, and the maids 
shivering in consternation, while between two boxes 
underneath the wagon he caught a glimpse of a 
crouching and disappearing figure. 

‘‘My son, my son—husband—Billy—the savage— 
haste, haste!” shrieked his distracted wife, and in- 
stantly he darted through the opening between the 
boxes. The Indian, a tall plumaged warrior, had 
stopped for a moment with his screaming prize, and 
the captain caught a glimpse of his fleeting form at 
the edge of the woods. He found himself then grap- 
pled by a foe who brandished a tomahawk over his 
head, a crushing blow succeeded—the savage fell, 
and he was dragged through the opening by one of 
hismen. For afew minutes longer the shots con- 
tinued, a peculiar whoop then sounded, and deep 
silence succeeded, broken only by groans and ex- 
clamations of pain within the encampment. 

“We have succeeded, I think, in driving the de- 
mons off,” said the captain, in a voice which ex- 
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pressed great relief, mingled with touching sadness. 
“God grant that we have not suffered too deeply. 
The dawn, too, is approaching. 

Ejaculations of pleasure rose from the area, blended 
with the sounds that told of suffering mortality, and 


the captain, after giving directions concerning the - 


wounded, entered the tent. Frequent bursts of weep- 
ing were then heard from within, blended with groans 
of manly sorrow. Torches were lit, and the wounded 
cared for, and in the mean while a keen lookout was 
maintained. The glimmering air of coming day be- 
came clearer—the gray glimpses through the spokes 
of the wheels fell stronger upon the area—the wheels 
themselves, and the long upright tongues of the 
wagons, resumed their outlines—the dusky tent was 
seen in white relief—the bordering trees came out of 
the gloom—the depths of the woods crept into sight— 
low twitterings were heard in the branches, and then, 
as the whole sylvan scene brightened, a continuous 
harmony was warbled out, the tree-ascending notes 
of the robin, and the clear water-like tones of the 
brown thrasher, piercing above in the glorious morn- 
ing hymn of the awakened wilderness. 

Faint hues began now to tremble on the fleecy 
clouds overhead, and a rich light to glow between the 
branches toward the east. The captain again ap- 
peared from the tent, and looked around. Eight of 
his men were stretched upon the earth—five dead and 
three wounded. ‘Two of the sentinels of the preced- 
ing night had also been dragged from without the 
barricades, lifeless and scalped. The wounded were 
still receiving the care of the survivors. 

“We have been fearfully stricken, my boys,” said 
he; ‘“ forgive me,” turning to the wounded, ‘‘ for not 
sooner being with you, but I too have deep sorrow. 
My little boy, my youngest born, has been taken from 
the arms of his mother,” continued he, in accents of 
touching grief. ‘In the uproar and confusion of the 
conflict, a savage, attracted probably by the torch, 
stealthily removed the articles that we thought effect- 
ually blocked the entrance beneath the wagon, crept 
into the tent, struck dead the outer female, grasped 
my little boy and bore him away. May God, in his 
infinite mercy, grant that the knife has not ere this 
pierced his innocent heart. James,’ walking up to a 
youth whose grimed rifle and blood-sprinkled clothes 
told that he had rendered good service in the strife ; 
‘‘ James, my good boy, prepare yourself, it was your 
sister that the savage struck,’”’ and then as the youth 
gave vent to a deep groan he added, “ but be a man, 
James, be a man, and remember in your sorrow that 
there is a mother in yon tent mourning for her child.” 

He then motioned to two of the group that stood by 
listening, with deep concern impressed upon their 
features, and they disappeared in the tent. The next 
instant they brought out the female and laid her at the 
feet of her brother. The palor of death was upon her 
features, and horror! the reeking head showed that 
the scalp (that trophy of savage triumph) had also 
been torn away. 

The beams of the ascending sun were now shoot- 
ing in streaks of golden haze through the trunks and 
branches of the trees. The tent still veiled the 
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sorrows of the mother. A grave was dug beside the 
river, and, after a short prayer from the captain, the 
dead female was consigned to her native earth. A 
few words of hope and encouragement succeeded from 
his lips, and, before the sun had so mounted as to 
burnish the deep green cone of the hemlock above 
the grave with rich light from apex to base, the air 
was ringing merrily with the blows of twenty axes, 
and the cracking, rushing and thundering of the 
plunging trees, were making the echoes leap from the 
mossy ledges and myriad colonnades of the boundless 
forests. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ten years passed away—ten short, rapid years. A 
June sun was rising over a beautiful river-flat, and 
the breeze was rapidly folding the mist away in the 
deep blue sky, as loud cheerful voices rang out upon 
the perfumed air, and a group of hunters, dressed in 
deer skins and linsey woolseys, with belts and 
pouches, and long slim rifles upon their shoulders, 
quickly ascended a road passing over the acclivity 
before them. Climbing the summit, they turned, as 
with one accord, to view the scene beneath, and how 
beautiful it was. Nota basin filled with leaves—a 
deep depression merely of the wilderness with the 
river glittering between the branches which broke 
upon the sight of the emigrants ten years ago. The 
magic of the axe and the plough had touched it, and 
lo! the picture. The flat, with the exception of scat- 
tered trees, had been stripped of its forest mantle, and 
was smiling with fertility, the Delaware being curved 
like a silver serpent at its side. Here, was a field of 
rye, there, corn sprouting on its hills—here, deep 
meadows, there, smooth pasture fields, with spotting 
flocks and grouped herds—with grassy lanes and zig- 
zag fences, pointed hay-barracks and frequent barns. 
The hills, sloping around three sides of this lovely 
picturesque spot, were still dark with forests, although 
at intervals the axe had penetrated their recesses, and 
blocked out spaces which, after being stripped, had 
been suffered to grow up in fire-weeds and blackberry 
bushes. Upon each side of the road, which, after it 
reached the flat, bore some signs of labor, and not 
far from the river bank, was a small village, waose 
clustered smokes arose quietly and gracefully through 
the still air of the beautiful morning. The houses 
were about forty in number, generally framed, a small 
minority being log huts. Of the former, a few showed 
a dusky red, while the rest had been stained by the 
weather to a deep brown. The road could be seen 
in a yellow stripe through the village, with broad 
green margins on both sides. A tall octagon-shaped 
blockhouse stood upon a little knoll, rising from the 
margin of the street near the river bank, whilst around 
the village were palisades, also dark with exposure. 

This lovely sight had been, time and again, enjoyed 
by those who now gazed upon it, but never had it 
looked more radiant, more exquisitely beautiful, 
steeped as it was in the softness, and glowing with 
the brightness of a cloudless summer morning. 

‘Well, Tom,” said a youth with a fine expressive 
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countenance to one of the company near him, “where 
can you find a more beautiful scene than this?” 

** Nowhere, I take it, Mr. Robert,” answered the 
other. 

** See how lightly that smoke curls above father’s 
house,” exclaimed Robert, pointing to a neat white 
dwelling upon the corner of the blockhouse knoll. 

“There was no smoke there when your daddy first 
looked upon it, nor any thing else but woods.” 

“Well, we can’t stay here all day admiring pros- 
pects,” said the youth in a cheerful voice ; ‘‘come, let’s 
ahead, or our luck with the game will be small.” 

“*T most always have good luck when I go out, Mr. 
Robert, and you know when I draw sight it isn’t for 
nothen.” 

* Why, you are getting more and more conceited 
in your old age, Tom,’’ rejoined Robert, smiling. 
‘Will you always believe that you can kill more 
game than any one else?” 

‘*No, no, Mr. Robert, not quite that; but I knows 
what I knows, and I knows that I’ve did, in the way 
of deer killing, what no one else has did in the settle- 
ment. You’ve often heerd tell, I dare say, of the shot 
I made in the dead clearen, and I don’t know but I 
telled it once to you myself.” 

** Yes, old Tom, twenty times at least, so yon can 
spare the relation now. By the way, Tom, what do 
you think of the opinion father expresses of the dan- 
ger from the Indians, now that the war has com- 
menced ?” 

‘** Your daddy has cause to be afeard of Injins, as I, 
you well know, kin testify to; and as for his opinion, 
I think it is a good one, as all the rest of his opinions 
is, ‘specially one founded on sich good common 
sense. This ’ere war will bring ’em from the West 
like packs of hungry wolves. The Lord, in his 
marcy, keep ’em from that settlement we ’ve bin jest 
looken on. It would be awful to have ’em rampag- 
ing in sich a delightsome spot. Howsever, as this war 
betweén us and the Mounsheers has broken out in 
rael airnest, I advise all to keep a good lookout upon 
his own sculp in partickler, and the settlement’s in 
ginral.”’ 

He had just given utterance to the last word, when 
one of the hunters bounded from the earth and fell flat 
upon his back, another plunged headforemost, another 
rolled upon the earth, while there came from the 
bushes and thickets that fringed their paths a crash of 
rifles, blended with the horrid sounds of the Indian 
war-whoop. 

“To the village, men, to the village, we’re taken 
in amboosh!”? shouted old Tom, darting forward to- 
ward the declivity, followed by the rest of the hunters. 

“It’s a wonder we’re any of us alive,” continued 
he hastily to Robert, as, reaching the’ declivity, all 
rushed down headlong. "Whoop succeeded whoop 
from the savages leaping behind with brandished 
knife and tomahawk, not waiting to reload their rifles; 
one or two curves in the road, however, prevented 
them from gaining more than momentary glimpses o 
the hunters. But.a fresh burst of yells, in which 
triumph was mingled, echoed in the ears of the pur- 
sued, as they reached the firm straight road of the flat, 
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showing the hopes the savages entertained of over- 
taking them; but the village was now close by, so 
close that the flowers of the laurels crouching at the 
base of the palisades in front could be discerned. 
Robert and old 'Tom were in the rear of their party, 
and the former cast a hasty glance over his shoulder. 
A tall, noble-looking young warrior was considerably 
in advance of the other savages, with a white plume 
upon his head, and a light frock swathed around his 
body. In his left hand he carried his rifle trailed, in 
his right an uplifted hatchet. As Robert looked, the 
young savage checked himself, threw his form back 
upon the left foot, whirled his hatchet once around, 
and cast it. A streak of light glanced by Robert’s 
eye, a hurtling sound filled his ear, and, with a loud 
shriek, a hunter, forward of him, plunged headlong 
upon the road, with the tomahawk sunk deeply in his 
brain. 

‘Round to the small gate, men,” shouted Tom, as 
they bounded past the body quivering in the last 
agonies, ‘that’s always open. Quick, quick.” 

Even as he spoke, they all turned from the road 
where it entered the village through the large front 
gate of the palisades, which was always closed, into 
alane. Making a third of a circuit, they came to the 
small gate spoken of by Tom. It was open, and in 
they bounded, with the exception of Robert, who was 
about following their example when he felt himself 
grasped by sinews of iron, and, turning, found he 
was in the power of the young warrior, who held 
him with one hand, and with the other uplifted a 
glittering knife. 

It was for a moment only that this sight met his 
eye, for Tom had turned at the same instant, and now 
threw himself upon the savage. The short hunting 
knife was the only weapon the old woodman pos- 
sessed, his rifle being useless in so close a struggle, 
and it clashed upon the knife of the warrior, who in 
the suddenness of the attack loosed his grasp of Robert. 
The latter saw at this moment the rest of the savages, 
who had been left behind by the speed of his late an- 
tagonist, turning the corner of the palisades. Not- 
withstanding, he leaped forward, with his knife in his 
grasp, to the aid of Tom, but before he could strike a 
blow, the weapon of the Indian was buried deep in 
the breast of the old hunter, who, with a sharp cry, 
fell to the earth. The next moment he found himself 
drawn within the gate as the whooping band was 
bounding upon him, but, ere this was effected, he saw 
the young warrior tear the scalp, streaming with 
blood, from the head of Tom, while from his tongue 
thrilled the peculiar cry indicative of possessing the 
trophy. The gate was then closed and barred by a 
dozen eager hands, and he was in the presence of his 
agitated father, and a score of the pale, terror-stricken 
Villagers. 


‘‘ What an escape, what an escape for our dear 
boy, Susan,” said a bronzed, weather-beaten man, 
walking backward and forward in a small parlor, 
simply furnished. 

‘God be praised for his mercies, Robert—our no- 
ble, noble boy!” answered a meek, subdued woman, 





of about forty years; ‘‘and Agnes, too,” added she, 
after a short pause of weeping, “‘ what a dreadful 
blow it would have been if her destined husband had 
been taken from her.” 

‘“‘ Dreadful indeed, dear little Agnes,” said her hus- 
band, then after a short pause he added, ‘‘ but Tom, 
Susan, glorious, fearless old Tom, that he should have 
perished to save our child.” 

‘He is beyond the reach of our thanks, husband. 
Let us hope the faithful old man is receiving his re- 
wards in a better world. Has his body been re- 
moved ?” 

“Jt has. The gate was opened cautiously, no In- 
dians seen, and the corpse borne through in the arms 
of Robert and myself. A number of the villagers 
collected, and we gave him to the earth at the inner 
base of the palisades, near where he fell, as it was 
considered hazardous to venture outside to the church- 
yard.” 

A short silence succeeded, when the captain again 
spoke. 

‘‘T am anxious, Susan, beyond measure about this 
attack. We have spent so many years here in safety 
that I had almost forgotten an Indian existed.” 

‘* Not so, oh, not so, my husband!” interrupted his 
wife quickly; ‘‘remember our dear, dear darling 
litle Billy, our youngest, Robert, our lost.” 

“True, true,” rejoined her husband, in a tone of 
deep sadness ; “I meant not that I had forgotten him. 
But he must have perished that dreadful night. He 
must have, Susan, or all our efforts to obtain some 
tidings would not have been so fruitless.” 

‘‘Oh my, husband!” said his wife, in accents of 
the most profound sorrow, ‘‘ how could tidings ever 
reach us? Think of these frightful, endless forests, 
in which the settlements of civilized man are but 
specks. He might still be living and we never the 
wiser. Living, too, as a wild, barbarous, painted 
savage, (her whole frame shuddered) ignorant of his 
Maker, and thinking only of shedding blood.” 

‘‘Tt is horrid indeed, Susan, and I almost hope and 
pray, sometimes, that he did perish under the knife of 
the savage.” 

“T see him oftener than ever in my dreams, hus- 
band, not as the child whose features reflected those 
of his mother, not as our darling, as our dearest little 
Billy, but as an Indian warrior, with the tomahawk 
in his hand, and bloody scalps at his belt.” 

‘‘ Let us dwell no longer on the subject, Susan, it 
unsteadies my energies and distracts my thoughts. 
Having power over both is very necessary now. 
What this attack forbodes I hardly dare admit to my- 
self. If there are no others but those seen by Robert 
and the hunters, I shall conclude they are merely a 
small band prowling toward Canada. But if, as I am 
fearful from the temerity of their pursuit up to the 
very palisades, they are but a part of a large body 
who were engaged in reconnoitering the village 
when stumbled upon by the hunters, I fear the worst, 
Susan. You are the wife of a frontiersman, and can 
bear the truth. I will now go through the village and 
see that a proper vigilance is kept up. I dread, how- 
ever, the coming night.” 
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“Be careful, husband, not to expose yourself. Do 
not look over the palisades, for some of the heathen 
may be crouching round them yet.” 

In the mean while Robert had been with Agnes, 
receiving her tearful congratulations upon his escape. 
Their hearts linked in an early attachment, they 
waited but for the passage of a few months to have 
their hands also united. 

The village was in a state of considerable alarm. 
Sentinels had been posted, and all warned by the 
captain to have their weapons ready for instant use. 
As the day, however, progressed the inhabitants 
ventured out somewhat from their homes. In about 
the middle of the main street was the inn of the 
place, having before it, swinging between a rude 
gallows-frame, a huge sign, with the daub of a bear 
grappling with a hunter. The bar-room was full of 
anxious chattering groups. 

“T’ve brung down the old woman and all the 
brats,”’ said one, holding a glass of clear whiskey in 
his rough had. ‘I thought as how the hill-lot wasn’t 
no place any longer with these ’ere red devils 
about.” 

“You may well say that,” said‘ another; ‘and 
I’ve a notion that we’re not too safe here, if there’s 
many on ’em.” 

*« That for ’em,” said the landlord, who was a son 
of Erin, snapping his fingers. ‘‘ Bedad if I don’t defy 
the whole face of ’em behind these pickets. Only 
let me ketch ’em in the ‘ Huggen Bear,’ and, by the 
powers, I’d bate their heads to a jelly.” 

This characteristic sally caused a roar of meriment 
throughout the apartment. 

“How many did you say there was, Jim?” said 
another, after the laughter had subsided. 

“There must have bin twenty or thirty in the am- 
boosh. We had a hard time ont, I tell you.” 

*« There ’s a good deal of mournen in the village. 
There’s Uncle John lost a son, and Aunt Nancy an- 
other, and Jane Larkins her sweetheart, and the 
widder of the last one killed by that ’ere young In- 
jin’s hatchet has bin in fits ever sin, so our help telled 
me.” 

‘Poor Tom, too, them that dragged in the young 
captain said he fit to the last.” 

‘* What a terrible feller that ere young Injin must 
be. He looked as glum and farse as a wounded 
painter when we wur a shutten the gate.” 

**'There’s bin nothen stirren about the palisades 
but the cows in the lane,” said one who had just en- 
tered, having been relieved from his duty as a senti- 
nel. ‘But darn me if I didn’t expect every time I 
looked through to see the copperheads glaring at 
me.” . 

“Talking of the pickets, there’s two or three 
spots where they are decayed dreadful, and the back 
gate tords the river is none too strong.” 

‘‘ Well! the Lord send us a happy deliverance.”’ 

‘* Amen to that,” and ‘that’s jest what I think,” 
went the rounds of the company. 

The golden day passed along, and the sun ap- 
proached its setting. The slanting rays danced upon 
the river ripples, streamed upon the palisades be- 





tween the houses, turned the knoll of the blockhouse 
into a carpet of gold green velvet, and touched the 
grassy margins of the village street. No warwhoops 
yet echoed out of the dense shades of the hillsides, or 
within the flat; on the contrary, every thing looked 
peaceful and spoke of quiet and security. 

A green narrow lane swept around the base of the 
palisades, and beyond it were the meadows, pastures 
and grainfields. Cows were browsing on the green 
borders of the lane, interspersed with flocks of nib- 
bling geese—the cattle were feeding in the pastures, 
and the stalks of the rye and wheat were rolling their 
graceful billows unmolested in the breeze of sunset. 
Just before the rim of the great brightener of nature 
touched the summit of the Pennsylvania mountains, 
Robert and Agnes passed down the little street that 
extended from the main one to the gate where he had 
so nearly lost his life. They passed the little gable 
school-house, used on Sabbath days as a place of 
worship, and paused by a heap of fresh earth beside 
the gate. 

‘Tt is the last resting place of my brave deliverer, 
Agnes, of the one who died to save me,” and a tear 
trickled in the eye of the youth. 

‘Oh, that he were living to receive our thanks, 
good, good old Tom,” said Agnes, placing her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. 

After a few moments given to bitter grief, Robert 
turned to the sentinel who was pacing by the gate. 

“ Any signs of them, Jacob ?” 

‘** None at all, capting. I’ve jest tuk a long look 
both ways and did n’t see nothen.” 

“Tll take a look over the palisades myself. I 
don’t believe there’s an Indian on the flat,” said 
Robert, mounting to one of the wooden seats that 
jutted out upon both sides of the gate. 

‘It’s rather dangersome, capting, isn’t it?” asked 
the sentinel. 

“Do not, do not, Robert—why, why do you ex- 
pose yourself?” expostulated Agnes. 

Robert, however, mounted. The sunshine siept 
sweetly upon the fields and meadows, the rail-fences 
stood in picturesque tints of light and shade—the 
barns and hay-barracks were casting long stretch- 
ing shadows—the lane looked cool and pleasant, and 
the air was delightful with the fragrance of the grass 
and flowers. 

“There is nothing here to frighten one, unless it 
be old Crookhorn, and she is very quietly chewing 
her cud,” said Robert, smiling, then, stopping sud- 
denly, he looked fixedly down the lane. His eye had 
rested, while speaking, upon a thicket connected 
with the hillside by a fringe of bushes. A narrow 
ray, shooting through a crevice of the palisades, lit 
upon something within the thicket which gleamed 
like fire-arms. Hardly had the supposition glanced 
through his mind, when a bullet sang by his ear. 
Hastily descending, he caught the sentinel’s rifle, re- 
mounted, and fired into the midst of the thicket. A 
loud whoop of defiance rolled from it, and the young 
warrior, so often alluded to, sprang up, shook his 
tomahawk in a threatening manner at Robert, and 
disappeared up the line of bushes. 
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‘There has been, at all évents, one watching the 
village,” said Robert, as he led Agnes away. ‘There 
js no appearance, however, of any others, although 
the fields might hold hundreds unseen.” 

“Tt is awful, Robert, to think that we have this 
merciless enemy so near us,” said Agnes, in 
a trembling tone. ‘‘ May Heaven shield us in our 
peril !” 

“There can be no danger, dearest, protected as 
we are by the palisades, and have we not our knives 
and rifles, if it becomes necessary to use them ?” an- 
swered Robert, in en encouraging and cheerful tone, 
as they both wended their way back to their 
dwelling. 


CHAPTER III. 


Measures had been taken, as before observed, 
during the day to rouse a spirit of readiness amongst 
the villagers to meet the worst. Rifles had been 
taken from their nooks, and bullets collected and 
moulded. At the approach of night, the women, 
children, and most aged of the males were placed in 
the blockhouse. This building was, as before stated, 
octagon-shaped, with a pointed roof, built of hewn 
blocks, with three stories projecting over each other, 
and a foundation of stone. Each story or apartment 
had loop-holes, as had also the projecting parts, to 
afford aim underneath. The only entrance was 
through a massive door of oak, well guarded inside 
with lock and bar. About twenty men were sta- 
tioned in this fortress, while the rest of the villagers, 
capable of duty, were divided into two bands of 
thirty men each, under the command of the captain 
and Robert, who were to watch the palisades, in 
conjunction with the sentinels; and, as a last resort, 
to retreat to the blockhouse. 

Midnight came. A summer shower had fallen 
upon the night landscape, making the air balmy and 
fragrant. 

‘How still and silent every thing is,” said the 
captain to the man next him; ‘I hope we shall have 
no more cause for fear throughout the night than 
now.” 

A pale gleam of lightning from the departing cloud 
just then opened the darkness, and there was a shot 
from every point of the palisades where a sentinel 
had been posted. The reports had not ceased ring- 
ing in the ears of the captain, when, from all sides 
throughout, there pealed yells, so loud and awful that it 
seemed as if a legion of fiends had arisen from the earth 
for the destruction of the village. No sooner had the 
dread, wild war-whoops met his ear than the captain 
felt how futile would prove all attempts, from the 
number of his foes, to defend the palisades, and that 
the only chance of safety lay within the walls of the 
blockhouse. The fortress was ample in size, fully 
Suflicient to contain the inhabitants of the village, 
having been erected for an emergency like the pre- 
sent. Hastily despatching one of his men to his son, 
with directions for him to retreat to the blockhouse 
immediately on delivering his first fire, he waited 
until the climbing of the palisades should be attempted 





by the whooping enemy. A minute or two only 
elapsed from the first burst of yells, when a line of 
dark heads, as far as his eye glanced, were thrust up 
along the summits of the defences. As they appeared, 
at his word, every rifle of his band was discharged, 
and then all darted down the main street toward the 
blockhouse. 

The discharge was echoed by the party of his son. 
So close and deadly was the fire of the captain’s men, 
that the tops of the palisades in their vicinity were 
immediately cleared. As they flew through the main 
street, however, parties of the foe poured through 
the openings between the houses, and came bounding 
also in their rear, whilst instant glimpses of the 
palisades showed dark forms continually dropping to 
the earth. Shot and whoop came blended to their 
ears, but still they fled onward without obstruction in 
front. Here and there, a man fell as the discharges 
came from the rear and sides, but on, on they went. 
Glances of flame, at length, shot thicker from the 
openings—bounding shapes mingled with the band— 
knives and hatchets gleamed, and rifles clashed 
against each other in sweeping blows. 

They had now reached the base of the knoll, upon 
the summit of which stood the blockhouse. Here 
Robert joined them with his party, and, together, the 
two bands pressed up the ascent. The foremost 
were entering the open door of the blockhouse, while 
those behind were fighting, hand to hand and breast 
to breast, with the yelling throng that came leaping 
upon them, when, from the passage between the rear 
of the buildings and the palisades, a large body of 
savages poured out upon the knoll, headed by the tall 
young warrior so often mentioned. Both bands of 
the villagers were now clustered around the door of 
the blockhouse, all that could making their entrance 
within. At this juncture the troops of the fortress 
sent forth streaks of flame, those within having been 
fearful before of striking friend with foe. The 
savages down the knoll recoiled, but the young 
warrior bounded with his band full in the midst of 
the villagers. Yells, screams, groans, shots and 
clashing of weapons, rang out upon the air, whilst 
forms struggled, writhed, swayed and plunged, in 
the awful hand-to-hand conflict. Again and again 
did the loops send forth their deadly discharges— 
wilder and wilder raged the strife around the base of 
the block. Robert and his father, still unhurt, had 
struggled side by side to the door, and the latter was 
just darting through, when the young Indian swept 
his way, followed by a number of his band, with 
knife and tomahawk, so as to come beneath the pro- 
jection of the third story, with the evident intention 
of cutting off further ingress. A well directed fire 
from the loops, immediately above, carried havoc 
amongst them, and Robert had intercepted a blow 
from the tomahawk of the young warrior upon his 
rifle, when a body of men from the door, headed by 
the captain, surrounded the Indian, and he was 
hurried, striking wildly and ferociously with his wea- 
pons, into the blockhousé. The captain seized 
Robert and dragged him in also. Another fire from 
the loops—another long and desperate struggle— 
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another steady influx, and then the wide gate of the 
fortress was closed and barred, in the faces of the 
amazed and disappointed savages. A shower of 
bullets again from the block drove them back, suc- 
ceeded by another and another, until the knoll was 
entirely deserted. 

The Indian captive was immediately disarmed, 
and thongs placed around his limbs. It may be re- 
membered that the aged men, the females and 
children of the village had been placed at an early 
hour within the blockhouse. The third story had 
been yielded to them. Still, such was the anxiety 
felt, especially by the females, that a few of:the latter 
had occasionally ventured to the lower story to mark 
who, amongst their husbands, fathers and brothers, 
effected safe entrance. Toward the close of the 
combat outside, Susan, almost frantic, had hurried 
down to the basement. She had seen, with eager de- 
light, her husband enter, and waited with sickening 
impatience the issue of the sally for the rescue of her 
son. And now, with a heart overflowing with deli- 
cious joy, she hailed the re-entrance of the one ac- 
companied by the other. The apartment was (as 
well as the two above) strongly lighted by torches of 
the pitch pine, and, after she had clasped the hands 
of husband and son, and bedewed them with tears of 
joy, she turned to extricate herself from the crowd. 
As she did so, she caught a view of the young war- 
rior, standing bound to the side of the ladder leading 
to the second story, and so placed that the glare of 
the torch fell full upon him. He was still habited in his 
light calico frock, which was sprinkled with blood; 
but his plume was gone, and his belt showed no 
scalps, they having doubtless been lost in the struggle 
resulting in his capture. The shower of the night 
had washed the war-paint from his face, and the 
lineaments were fully exposed. Not there the high 
cheek bones of the Indian—not there his keen, black, 
glittering eyes. The complexion was evidently 
stained, whilst the face was oval and the eyes were 
blue. Susan looked—her gaze seemed arrested by a 
charm. She looked—a thought had glanced over her 
mind—more intently was her gaze riveted—her 
frame trembled with excitement—she devoured every 
feature, until at length the light broke upon her mind. 
The mother’s eye pierced through the disguise which 
ten long years and a wild existence had wrapped 
around her boy—the mother’s heart leaped to the 
truth from the yearnings of those holy and mysteri- 
ous sympathies that exist only in that hallowed sanc- 
tuary—the tall forest warrior fled away, she saw be- 
fore her only her child, her little Billy, and, urged by 
an irresistible impulse, she rushed forward and threw 
herself upon his neck, shrieking, ‘‘ My son, my son.” 

The surprise throughout the apartment was like an 
electric shock. The captain, who had stationed him- 
self by a loop, heard the scream and bounded for- 
ward. Robert also heard it, having just descended 
from a hurried interview with Agnes, and was at the 
spot. The young warrior was gazing intently into 
the face of Susan, who, with her arms upon his 
shoulders, was also looking, through tears, upon his 
brow, and repeating, in tones of the deepest affection, 





ee 
‘Do you know your mother, Billy, do you know 
your mother?” The traces of surprise were still left 
upon the countenance of the warrior, but other feel. 
ings were evidently rising in his breast. His fore- 
head became knit as he looked more and more upon 
that meek, sweet face, beaming now with all a mo- 
ther’s affection—his mind seemed struggling with 
strange emotions, evinced by the play of his eloquent 
features—faint gleams of intelligence would shoot 
across his countenance, and then be succeeded by 
vagueness, blankness and confusion. Reviving re- 
collections thus struggled with the thoughts and feel- 
ings of his second nature, until the deep impressions 
of childhood, never wholly obliterated, asserted their 
strength. Glimmering through the mists of memory 
came a sweet, placid face, glowing ever with love 
and kindness, which used to bend over his cradle and 
smile at his childish sports. His eye traveled over 
the face of the captain and Robert, and rested again 
on the countenance of Susan—a light smile illumined 
his features, his lips parted, and he said, in broken 
English, 

‘* White Cloud thinks he remember—this,” point- 
ing to Susan, ‘is mother, and these,” sweeping his 
arm gracefully athwart the faces of the other two, 
‘*‘are—are—” hesitating, with his features strongly 
expressive of the struggle within him— 

‘** Your father, and your brother, my boy, my Billy, 
my darling child,” murmured the mother, resting her 
head in his bosom. 

The Indian bent his ear to the soft low sounds of 
her voice, while his countenance glowed. 

‘But why is our child bound, husband?” ejaculated 
Susan, starting up suddenly as her hand happened to 
touch the thongs; ‘‘a knife, a knife,” and hastily 
seizing the one with which the captain was about to 
perform her bidding, she herself severed the bonds. 

At this instant, from without, pealed forth distant 
yells, approaching nearer and nearer, till the air rang 
with the terrific din. Shots began again to crash 
from the upper loops, while those below, from being 
deeply interested spectators, again awoke to the 
realities of their situation. Some two or three had 
accompanied the family on their emigration, ten years 
ago, and of course been present at the attack and 
abduetion. These had pressed around closely, but, 
at the fierce sounds without, again grasped their 
rifles. The knoll was once more covered with the 


forest warriors, yelling and brandishing their weapons, * 


and advancing, notwithstanding the fire from the 
loops, with a steadiness which signified the sternest 
resolution. They came to rescue their chieftain, or 
avenge his death. The shots from the blockhouse 
told with deadly effect, but their numbers seemed not 
to diminish. The warriors of a great tribe were 
there furious at the loss of their sachem. Onward 
they came in a dark body, which separated when 
close to the base, and then the method of their con- 
templated attack was disclosed. In an eddy of the 
river, near the western gate, were a few large logs 
that had floated down with the spring freshet. Tn 
searching for more speedy means than flame to carry 
the blockhouse, they had discovered these, and seized 
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upon one of them to effect their object. They re- 
ceived one more fire, and then the log, swung by 
twenty sinewy arms, struck heavily upon the door 
of the fortress. It shook like a leaf in its bolts and 
bars, but still resisted. White Cloud looked at his 
mother, then at the captain and Robert, whom he did 
not yet fully recognize, although recollection was 
busy, and then elevating his noble form to its full 
height, planted himself so as to be full in the path- 
way of his warriors, shvuld entrance be effected. 

Another mighty blow, and the door, amidst a 
terrific burst of yells, flew open—but towering be- 
fore the eyes of those children of the woods, with 
majesty and command breathing from every linea- 
ment and his right arm motioning away, stood the 
young sachem of his people. The crowd of fierce 
faces and gleaming eyes recoiled—back, back with 
every motion of that lifted arm, whilst the’ deepest 
silence reigned throughout their numbers. Stepping 
to the threshold, the chieftain then addressed them, 
for a few minutes, in the Indian tongue, closed the 
door, as well as its shattered condition would per- 
mit, and advanced again close to his mother. 

“The heathen are departing with their dead and 
wounded,” said two or three in a breath, gazing 
earnestly through the loops. ‘‘ They are crowding 
up the main street toward the front gate.” 

“Warriors all go to woods—leave village alone,” 
said White Cloud, and then looking at his mother 
with kind, affectionate looks, added, ‘‘ come—day 
rising up.” 

The gray light of dawn had begun indeed to trem- 
ble in the air, and objects were assuming their cus- 
tomary shapes. Again opening the door, the chief- 
tain turned to the inmates and motioning outward, 
said, “All go back to wigwams. Warriors gone 
away.” 

The identity of the chief with the lost son of the 
captain having become universally known, and also 
his wonderful influence over the wild minds of his 
warriors even in the heat and excitement of battle, 
no one hesitated to ieave the blockhouse. 

A ghastly picture lay before their eyes glimmering 
in the cool gray tints of the rising morn. The knoll 
was strewed with the dead and wounded settlers, the 
latter appealing by their groans and cries for succor. 
Soon, anxious and weeping groups, mostly females, 
were scattered over the knoll—the wife, mother, 
sister, and daughter, recognizing, here and there, in 
the lineaments of the lifeless, the objects of their 
aflection, hope, and pride. Nearly all the dead had 
been scalped, and several of the wounded. The 
Savages, when they departed, had carried, as one of 
the men had stated, their dead and wounded with 
them. 

Amidst this horrible array, Susan and Agnes, with 
shuddering frames and eyes that closed involuntarily, 
took their way, accompanied by the captain and 
Robert, White Cloud moving a little in advance, 
with a proud step and look of stoic indifference. 

The sunshine tipped the hills, descending lower 
and lower, until the flat again rejoiced in the golden 
glow of the risen day. As soon as possible, in the 





mean while, the wounded had been removed from 
the knoll and the street, and were receiving all 
necessary care and attention, while the solemn rites 
of sepulture had been paid the dead. Let us now 
shift the scene to the parlor of the captain. 

White Cloud, with his knife and tomahawk in his 
belt, was crouching at the feet of Susan, Robert and 
Agnes were seated together, while the captain oc- 
cupied a chair beside his wife. 

‘‘JIs it indeed possible that we have found again 
our lost boy, our dear Billy?” said Susan, looking 
fondly down upon the young warrior. 

‘White Cloud, White ‘Cloud,” said the latter, 
hastily, ‘‘not Billy. Called White Cloud by tribe, 
because white skin,” pointing to his brow where the 
original color, however, had been stained to a deep 
red by the juice of some forest berry. 

‘White Cloud be it then, so long as you do not 
deny being our son,” answered Susan, gently. 

“That’s right, that’s right,’’ rejoined the chief, 
placing her hand upon his head. ‘‘ White Cloud, son, 
—mother come often in dreams before chief great 
warrior—then he dreamed of nothing but scalp— 
scalp—” 

Susan shuddered slightly, but did not withdraw 
her hand from the gracefully moulded head of her son. 

‘‘Gnashing Wolf tell Dogwood, when he cry in 
wigwam after mother, father, brother, that all dead. 
He chief of tribe, Dogwood his son. Dogwood go 
on warpath, fight Hurons—take scalp—good many— 
got new name—W hite Cloud. Hurons take father— 
bind him to stake—sing death-song—White Cloud 
leap in like panther—carry him away—then father 
die—White Cloud chief. Then pale-faces dig up 
tomahawk—Canada father send belt—White Cloud 
strike post—all warriors of tribe strike post—W hite 
Cloud lead ’em.on warpath—-come to Yengeese vil- 
lage—White Cloud forget he Yengeese too—climbs 
palisades—finds mother.” 

The hours passed, and the afternoon shadows began 
to lengthen. The sun was within about a half hour of 
its setting, when the chief, turning to his mother said, 

‘‘ White Cloud must go.” 

‘© Go! where, my dear son?” ejaculated his mother. 

‘“White Cloud must go away.” 

‘‘ Surely, surely we are not to lose you again, after 
rising as it were from the dead. Oh, no, no,” added 
she, clinging convulsively to him; ‘do not, do not 
go.” 

‘Mother loves White Cloud very much. Come, 
all go with chief outside the palisade.” 

Hastily attiring themselves, the whole family group 
passed through the main street of the village, the 
chieftain leading the way, until they reached the 
front or eastern gate. At the orders of the captain, it 
was unclosed and they stood upon the soft short ver- 
dure at the base of the palisades. 

As they passed through, a long, keen, exultant 
whoop burst out from the green shades opposite, al- 
though not a form was visible. The young warrior 
looked around upon the group with a proud smile, 
then, taking the hand of his mother and pointing to 
the hill sides, said, 
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‘¢ See how warriors love chief—White Cloud love 
’em, too. He must go.” 

“T cannot, I cannot give youup,” said Susan, convul- 
sively weeping. ‘‘ Do you not love your mother, also?” 

‘‘ White Cloud love mother—new mother—but he 
must go. Listen! He got white skin, but Injin 
heart. He thinks Injin—he feels Injin—he’s all In- 
jin. What could warrior do here in village—nothing, 
—he die—no lodge here—no council fire here—no 
dance here—no scalp here. What for live here? 
Where squaw, too, what loves White Cloud ?—old 
chief’s daughter—good wife—where she—she die 
too if husband stay.” 

The father was about to speak, seeing Susan almost 
choked with her tears, but he was interrupted by the 
nearly distracted mother. 











“Oh, my son, my son,” sobbed she, throwing her. 
self upon his bosom, “‘must we, must we lose you 
again! Heavenly Father support me in this new trial.” 

“Mother good, very good,” said the chief, in g 
tone of affection mingled with sadness. “ Mus nt 
cry so—got husband—t’other son. White Cloud chief, 
—got great tribe—must go—good-bye,” holding his 
mother up and gazing sorrowfully in her face. 
‘** Good mother—love son—but must go. Good-bye.” 
Then placing the form of the almost insensible Susan 
in the arms of his father, and giving a look of great 
kindness to him, as well as to Robert and Agnes, he 
bounded away ; and amidst the whoops of his war- 
riors that again rang, loud and joyous upon the air, 
passed rapidly up the acclivity, turned, gave one 
more look, waved his arm, and vanished in the forests. 
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_[The scene described in the following lines occurred during the late distresses in England. A father, his wife having 
died previously, beholds his two children perish from want and hunger, and his exclamation is, ‘‘ Thank God, they are 
dead”? Not that he did not love them, but that they were free from suffering and assured of happiness. ] 


WI raves the wintry wind, 
The arrrowy sleet drives past, 
While the vexed spirit of the storm 
Flies moaning on the blast. 


Haste to your happy homes, 
Haste to your hearth’s warm glow, 
Haste to the ease which ye perchance 
May not deserve to know. 


Upon your downy couch, 
Upon your soft, warm bed, 
Ye may repose your weary limbs, 
Or rest your aching head; 
Ye on whom Fortune smiles, 
And sheds her genial ray, * 
Who deem that clouds can never rise 
To shroud in gloom your day. 


But here, in this lone cot, 
Ye pass unheeded by, 
Children of poverty and want 
Have laid them down to die. 


Cold is their bed and damp, 
They have no food, no fire ; 
No kind hand brings the healing draught ; 
Life’s ebbing waves retire. 
Who sits beside their couch, 
With wo-worn, wasted form, 
His thin cheek marked by famine’s hand, 
By sorrow’s bitter storm? 
He is the father of those boys ; 
Has he no power to save? 
His hand is impotent to snatch 
Those loved ones from the grave. 
One wasted hand is hid, 
In his wild glowing hair, 
And in his fixed and hollow eyes, 
There sits a calm despair.’ 


A faintly murmured prayer, 
A low and shuddering moan, 
And those emancipated souls 
To a better world are gone. 








Yet from their father’s eyes 
There falls no tear of grief, 

No heavy, sorrow-laden sigh 
Gives his warm heart relief. 


But still and calm the voice, 
In which his words are said, 
Though fearful in their import, stern, 
‘Thank God that they are dead!” 


Think ye I loved them not, 
Because I do not weep ? 

Because I thank the God of heaven, 
That cold in death they sleep? 


To see what I have seen, 
To feel what I have felt, 

A heart as nether mill-stone hard, 
So sad a sight would melt. 


Could ye have seen their forms 
Shrink, pine, and waste away— 
Could ye have seen gaunt famine’s grasp 
Press closer day by day— 


Could ye have seen them starve, 
Ay, starve for want of bread, 

Ye would exclaim, as I do now, 
Thank God that they are dead! 


How can I mourn their loss? 
How can I shed a tear? 

Life, from their cradle to their grave, 
Was cold, and dark, and drear. 


The princely palace towereth high, 
The poor man’s cot beside, 

And mingled with the wail of wo 
Are songs of mirth and pride. 

At wealth and luxury’s festal board, 
The high-born guests have stood, 

Nor heard starvation’s fearful cry 
Of give us “‘ Bread or blood!” 


Oh, England! selfish, vain, 
Haughty and high of heart, 

How like a whited sepulchre, 
Proud hypocrite, thou art! 
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Tue autumn of 1780 found the British in possession 
of most of the southerr. states. Charleston had fallen, 
South Carolina had been overrun, Virginia was 
threatened; and the victorious Gates, advancing to 
the succor of the patriots, had been totally destroyed 
at Camden. But the savage policy adopted by Corn- 
wallis to secure his conquest was ultimately the cause 
of his ruin. He issued a proclamation, sequestering 
the estates of all those, not included in the capitula- 
tion of Charleston, who were in the service or acting 
under the authority of Congress, and of all others 
who, by an open avowal of liberal principles, or 
other notorious acts, should show a leaning to the 
colonial authorities. He also gave orders to the 
British officers, at their several posts, to execute any 
persons who, having once taken a protection as 
British subjects, had since repented and assumed arms 
in behalf of their country. By these measures he 
hoped to crush all resistance, and secure the southern 
colonies to the crown, even if it should become 
necessary to acknowledge the independence of the 
states north of the Potomac. But he overreached 
himself. His cruelty shocked the luke-warm, and in- 
furiated the hostile. The people saw that there 
was no alternative but in perfect freedom or hopeless 
slavery. At this juncture Marion appeared; the 
jnilitia flocked to his standard ; and the success of the 
partisan war carried on by him and Sumpter raised 
the drooping spirits of the whigs. The appointment 
of Greene to the command of the southern army, 
and the brilliant affair at the Cowpens, still further 
exalted their hopes; so that even the check at Guil- 
ford Court-House failed to dishearten them. Indeed, 
ihe result of that battle was almost as unfavorable to 
the British as to the Americans. In a few days 
Greene was ready to-renew the contest; but Corn- 
Wallis eluded his grasp, and reached Wilmington, in 
ls way to Virginia, on the 7th of April, 1781. The 
American leader, finding it impossible to bring his 
chemy to battle, took the bold resolution of marching 
into South Carolina, and thus forcing Cornwallis to 
follow him or abandon his conquests. The British 
‘cneral, on receiving intelligence of this movement, 
hesitated, but finally determined to pursue his first de- 
sign, and overrun Virginia, By this daring step he 
would place his army in a country not yet wasted by 
War, and where, consequently, supplies would be 
plentiful; while, if he should succeed in reducing the 
colony, the subjugation of the other southern states 
would inevitably follow, no matter how fortunate 
Greene, in the mean time, might be. 
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The movement spread consternation among the 
friends of freedom. No one can understand the al- 
most universal fears entertained for the south, who 
has not perused the correspondence of that day. For 
atime success followed every footstep of the foe. 
Cornwallis, advancing rapidly northward, had united 
himself to the British generals Philips and Arnold, as 
early as the latter end of May; while Lafayette, who 
had been despatched to succor Greene but had been 
arrested by the enemy on the James River, was pre- 
served from capture only by his energy and address. 
At length a junction was effected between him and 
Wayne, and subsequently a detachment led by Baron 
Steuben still further increased his force. Happily, at 
this crisis, Sir Henry Clinton, alarmed by Washing- 
ton’s preparations for the siege of New York, re- 
called a portion of the force of Cornwallis, and that 
general, now somewhat weakened, retired to York- 
town. 

Lafayette had never ceased to urge on Washington 
the practicability of capturing Cornwallis, and thus 
ending the war at a blow, provided the northern 
army, by a sudden march from the Hudson, could be 
thrown into the scales against the enemy. But the 
commander-in-chief’s favorite scheme was the re- 
duction of New York, and it was long before he 
could be brought to see its impracticability. When 
he was once convinced, however, he acted with his 
usual skill and promptness. The whole of the French 
allies and two thousand of the continental line were 
detailed for the southern expedition, which Wash- 
ington determined to lead in person: the march of 
the troops was concealed as long as possible, while a 
sufficient force was left to defend the Hudson; and 
so completely was Sir Henry Clinton deceived, that 
the allied forces had reached the Delaware before he 
became aware of their intention to move southward. 

The brave continentals traversed now, with far 
different feelings, the ground over which they had 
fled a few years before, ill-provisioned, poorly 
clothed, and marking their footsteps with blood. 
There was before them the prospect of reducing 
a formidable army, with but little expense of blood 
and treasure, and thus revenging their own wrongs 
and redeeming their country. They had already 
eluded Sir Henry Clinton, and a few days would pro- 
bably enable them to surround Cornwallis. They 
marched on with high hopes, cheering their way 
with songs, and before the end of September arrived 
at Williamsburg, in the immediate vicinity of the foe. 
Meantime, the French fleet, in pursuance of the 
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concerted plan, had reached the Chesapeake, while 
Cornwallis, too late aware of the net in which he 
was involved, had been assiduously occupied in forti- 
fying his position. 

The town of York lies on the southern shore of the 
river of that name, at a spot where the banks are 
bold and high. On the opposite side, at the distance 
of a mile, is Gloucester Point, a strip of land project- 
ing far into the stream. Both the town and point 
were occupied by Cornwallis, the communication 
being preserved by his batteries; while several men- 
of-war lay under his guns, for the river was here 
deep enough for the largest ship of the line. 

By referring to the map a clear idea may be gained 
of the strength of Cornwallis’s position. It will be 
seen that Yorktown is situated at the narrowest part 
of the peninsula, formed by the York and James 
rivers, where the distance across is but eight miles. 
By placing his troops, therefore, around the village, 
and drawing about them a range of outer redoubts 
and field works calculated to command this penin- 
sula, Cornwallis had established himself in a position 
almost impregnable; while, by fortifying Gloucester 
Point and maintaining the communication between 
it and Yorktown, he opened a door for the reception 
of supplies and provided a way of escape in the last 
emergency. 

Having formed a junction with Lafayette, the allied 
army, commanded by Washington in person, moved 
down from Williamsburg to Yorktown; and on the 
30th of September occupied the outer lines of Corn- 
wallis, which that general had abandoned without a 
struggle. Two thousand men were detailed to the 
Gloucester side to blockade that post. The invest- 
ment was now complete. 

It was not, however, until the night of the 6th of 
October that the Americans broke ground, within 
six hundred yards of the enemy’s lines, the interme- 
diate time having been employed in bringing up the 
stores and heavy artillery. By daybreak the trenches 
were sufficiently advanced to cover the men. In 
less than four days a sufficient number of batteries 
and redoubts had been erected to silence the fire of 
the enemy. On the 10th, (the day on which the 
British withdrew their cannon from the embrasures,) 
the red-hot balls of the allied batteries set fire to an 
English frigate and three large transports lying in the 
harbor. Cornwallis now began to despond. No 
succor had arrived from New York, and the allies 
were pushing the siege with extraordinary vigor. 
On the night of the 11th the second parallel was 
opened within three hundred yards of the British 
lines. These new trenches were flanked by two re- 
doubts in possession of the enemy, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the circumstance, opened several new 
embrasures, and kept up an incessant and destructive 
fire. It became necessary to carry these batteries by 
storm ; and the evening of the fourteenth was fixed 
for the purpose, one redoubt being assigned to the 
Americans and the other to the French. A noble 
emulation fired the soldiers of the respective nations 
as they advanced across the plain. Lafayette led the 
continentals: the Baron de Viominel commanded his 
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countrymen. The redoubt entrusted to the Ameri- 
cans was carried at the bayonet’s point, the assail- 
ants rushing on with such impetuosity that the sap- 
pers had not time to remove the abattis and pali- 
sades. The French were equally courageous and suc- 
cessful, though, as their redoubt was defended bya 
larger force, the conquest was not so speedy, and their 
loss was greater. It was, at one time, currently be- 
lieved that Lafayette, with the concurrence of Wash- 
ington, had issued orders for every man to be put to 
the sword, in retaliation for the massacre at New 
London, a few weeks before ; but Colonel Hamilton, 
who took part in the assault and who had ample 
means of knowing the truth, has publicly denied the 
statement. The redoubts were the same night in- 
cluded in the second parallel, and their guns, the next 
day, made ready to be turned against the foe. 

Cornwallis was now reduced to extremities. His 
works were crumbling under the shot of the first 
parallel, and in another day the new trenches would 
open their fire at half the distance. In this emer- 
gency he resolved on a sortie, hoping thus to retard 
the completion of the batteries in the second parallel. 
The enterprise was, at first, successful, and the two 
batteries, which were now nearly completed, fell in- 
to the hands of the foe; but the guards from the 
trenches immediately hastening to the assistance of 
their fellow soldiers, the enemy was dislodged and 
driven back into his works. The same day the 
second parallel opened several of its batteries. It 
was hoped that, by morning, every gun might be 
brought to bear. 

Having failed in his sortie, and knowing that his 
position was now untenable, the British general took 
the desperate resolution of crossing over to Glouces- 
ter Point in the night, and cutting his way through the 
blockading force there, then mounting his men on 
whatever horses he could seize, to make a rapid 
march northward and join Sir Henry Clinton. By 
this movement he would abandon his sick and bag- 
gage; but he would save himself the disgrace of a 
surrender. Boats were secretly procured, and the 
first embarkation reached the point safely and un- 
perceived ; but, at this juncture, a violent storm arose, 
which-drove the boats down the river. The tem- 
pest continued until daylight, when the enterprise 
was unavoidably given up, and the troops that had 
passed over re-crossed to the southern side. 

A capitulation was now the only resource. Ac- 
cordingly, at ten the same forenoon, Cornwallis beat 
a parley, and proposed a cessation of hostilities for 
one day, in order to agree on terms for the surrender 
of Yorktown and Gloucester. Washington granted 
two hours for Cornwallis to prepare his proposals; 
and, that no time might be lost, sent in his own. 
The answer of the British general rendering it pro 
bable that but little difficulty would occur in adjust: 
ing the terms, Washington consented to the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. On the 18th the commissioners 
from the two armies met; but evening arrived be- 
fore they could agree except on a rough draft of the 
terms of surrender. These, however, Washington 
caused to be copied, and sent them early next morning 
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to Cornwallis, determined not to lose the slightest 
advantage by delay. He further informed the British 
general that a definitive answer was expected by 
eleven o’clock ; and that, in case of a surrender, the 
garrison must march out by two in the afternoon. 
No resource being left, Cornwallis signed. 

It was a proud day for the war-worn troops of 
America, when the richly appointed soldiery of 
Britain marched out with dejected faces from their 
works, and in profound silence stacked their arms on 
the plain, in presence of the conquerors. But no 
unmanly exultation was seen among the allies. 
With decent pity they gazed on the spectacle, re- 
serving their congratulations for their private quar- 
ters. But there, the rejoicings were loud and fervent, 
and the gay Frenehman from the Loire joined in 
triumphal songs with the hardy son of New England, 
or the more enthusiastic Virginian. 

By the capitulation more than seven thousand 
prisoners, exclusive of seamen, fell into the hands of 
the allies. Among the captives were two generals, 
and thirty-one field officers. The army, artillery, 
arms, military chest, and public stores were sur- 
rendered to Washington; while the ships and sea- 
men were assigned to Count de Grasse, the French 
admiral. In addition to those made prisoners at the 
capitulation, the loss of the garrison, during the seige, 
was five hundred and fifty-two. The allied army 
lost about three hundred. The whole force, includ- 
ing the militia, uuder Washington’s command, was 
sixteen thousand. The siege occupied eleven days 
to the opening of the treaty, and thirteen to the sign- 
ing of the capitulation. 

There was a large body of Americans in Yorktown 
who had joined the British army, and Cornwallis en- 
deavored to provide for their safety in the capitula- 
tion. But as the subject belonged to the civil depart- 
ment, Washington rejected the article. The escape 
of these men was, however, humanely connived at; 
for a sloop of war was allowed to proceed to New 
York with despatches unsearched, and in her they 
embarked. 

On the very day when the capitulation was signed 
at Yorktown, Sir Henry Clinton sailed from Sandy 
Hook with seven thousand men to relieve Corn- 
wallis; but on thé 24th, when off the capes of Vir- 
ginia, having received intelligence of the surrender, 
he altered his course for New York. 

This brilliant result was achieved chiefly by the 
energy and wisdom of Washington. A delay of one 
week would have frustrated his plans, relieved 
Cornwallis, and protracted the war perhaps for 
years, 

Before the siege began, a circumstance occurred 
which came near destroying the success of the cam- 
paign. Immediately after the arrival of Washington 
at Williamsburg, the Count de Grasse, then lying in 
the Chesapeake, received intelligence that the British 
fleet, having been reinforced, was preparing to at- 
tack him ; and, considering his position unfavorable 
for a naval combat, he determined to put to sea for 
the purpose of meeting the enemy, leaving only a 
few frigates to continue the blockade of Yorktown. 





This resolution alarmed the commander-in-chief ; for, 
if the count should be blown off the coast, the enemy 
might attain a temporary superiority on those waters, 
and Cornwallis be either succored or removed. La- 
fayette was called in at this emergency, and by his 
representations, seconded by the earnest remon- 
strances of Washington, the design was abandoned. 
Too much credit cannot be given to De Grasse for 
thus sacrificing his personal glory to the success of 
the expedition. Lafayette was the best advocate in 
this case, as he had himself, a few days before, re- 
sisted a similar temptation to win renown; for De 
Grasse, impatient of the delay of Washington, had 
urged his young countryman to storm the then un- 
finished works of Cornwallis, declaring that it was 
impossible for him longer to await the arrival of the 
commander-in-chief. But, with the true spirit of a 
patriot, Lafayette refused to sacrifice the lives of his 
soldiers, when the capture of the enemy might be 
secured, without bloodshed, by the delay of a few 
days. 

The reduction of Yorktown filled the country with 
exultation. Addresses poured in on the commander- 
in-chief from every quarter—from state-governments, 
cities, corporations and learned bodies. Congress 
returned thanks to Washington, to Rochambeau, and 
to De Grasse, as well as to the officers generally, and 
to the corps of artillery, especially to the engineers. 
They also ordered a monument to be erected on the 
scene of the surrender, commemorating the glorious 
event. Two stand of colors, of those yielded in the 
capitulation, were presented to Washington; two 
pieces of field ordnance to Rochambeau, and the per- 
mission of his monarch was solicited to bestow a 
similar gift on De Grasse. The whole body went in 
solemn procession to church, in order to return 
thanks to Almighty God for the success of the allied 
arms; anda proclamation was issued, enjoiniug the 
observance of the 13th of December as a day of 
thanksgiving and prayer. 

The capture of Yorktown virtually terminated the 
war. Two formidable armies had now been sacri- 
ficed in the vain attempt to subdue the colonies, and 
public opinion in England began to assert the im- 
practicability of conquering America. A large party 
there had long maintained this; and the continuance 
of the war was attributed to the obstinacy of the 
British minister; but the manuscript letters of Lord 
North show, as early as 1778, a wish to acknowledge 
the independence of the states; and it is now estab- 
lished satisfactorily that nothing but the personal 
will of the sovereign protracted the conflict during 
the last three years. But after the fall of Cornwallis, 
there was no longer any hope of success. 4 From 
every quarter of England came up the dying pro- 
phecy of the Earl of Chatam. The monarch yielded 
to the storm; and the United States were declared 
free and independent, by the same British parliament 
which had lately denounced them as revolted pro- 
vinces. 

The engraving which accompanies this sketch 
gives the view of Yorktown as you approach the 
village from the west. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Avout ten miles from the residence of David Hunt, 
one of the largest tributary streams of the Mississippi 
made a sudden sweep inward, like a bent bow, em- 
bracing a rich tract of alluvial or bottom land in its 
curve, and forcing its outer banks back into the shel- 
ter of a range of hills, more broken and picturesque 
than is usually found in scenery composed almost 
equally of wood and prairie land. 

Just within the curve of this bow, or directly on 
“The Bend,” as the inhabitants called the plain 
which swept out from the embrace of the river— 
stood the country-seat. The entire district was but 
sparsely inhabited, and, as yet, the county town con- 
sisted only of a few log cabins, half-buried in luxu- 
rious corn-fields, two or three young orchards filled 
with trees, that had only decked themselves in the 
blossoms of a single spring, and one great frame 
dwelling, with verandas running across the front, and 
two chimneys of new bricks standing on the expanse 
of glistening shingles, like members of a volunteer 
militia company in flowing regimentals, whose pride 
it was to keep guard over the humble log cabins and 
stick chimneys which lay below. 

A blacksmith’s shop, so open in front that you 
could see the glowing iron even in winter as it poured 
atorrent of sparks up from the huge hammer which 
ground it to the anvil, stood opposite the tavern; and 
this, with the noise of carpenters still at work in the 
interior of the building, lent a sort of bustle and busi- 
ness aspect to ‘* The Bend,” which those who visited 
it found rather cheerful and exciting afier the dim 
solitude of their forest-homes. 

A flour-mill, too, clattered cheerfully night and day 
in a hollow close by the river, and there was scarcely 
a day in the week when a group of men might not 
have been observed loitering around Judge Church’s 
tavern. 

It was Saturday, about five days after the visit of 
William Wheeler to David Hunt’s farm, and the 
strangers gathered around the blacksmith’s shop and 
tavern toward sunset were more than usually nu- 
merous. Three or four farmers "had come from a 
remote part of the county with wagon-loads of grain, 
which could scarcely be converted into flour before 
the next day. Others had brought their horses to be 
‘shod, and, meeting with cheerful company at the 
tavern, were in no haste to return home. 








The evening was warm and sultry, and the dusk 
was come on, but the blacksmith was hard at work; 
the sound of his anvil rang over the village, and the 
glare of his forge reddened around him as the beauti- 
ful sunset fell through a bank of hazy clouds on the 
landscape without. A horse of light bay color, finely 
limbed and with the look of a high-blooded racer, was 
tied with a stout bridle to an iron ring at the door- 
post, but though the hot sparks sometimes flashed 
close by his eyes they only kindled up a little, as if 
some of the fire had shot beneath the lids; and though 
his nostrils dilated, he neither pulled at the halter nor 
seemed restive in the least, for once when he had 
run back a little a voice from the opposite tavern 
checked the fretful impulse, and left him standing 
with his eye to the flame, but with a slack halter and 
shrinking limbs, for to the poor animal there was 
something in that voice more terrible than the shower 
of hot fire sparks that rained over him. The voice 
came from a young man seated in the lower veranda 
of the tavern. His‘ chair was tilted back, and his 
right foot rested upon his left knee, and though the 
fringe of his hunting-frock swept over a portion of 
the boot, its small size and unusually neat workman- 
ship could not be entirely concealed. The man wore 
a fine otter skin cap, which, being drawn over his 
face, left the upper part in shadow, but waves of light 
hair curled up among the rich fur about his temples, 
and his somewhat prominent chin, upon which the 
light lay strong, was so delicately moulded that in 
repose his features seemed almost @ffeminate. 

This man sat with half-closed eyes, smoking. Now 
and then, as he bent slightly forward to knock the 
ashes from his cigar against the sole of his boot, he 
glanced his eye through the bar-room window, which 
was open a little to his right, and seemed to listen. 
At such times, the shadow which fell over his eyes 
wes thrown on the temple, and the whole character 
of his face changed. It was a restless, wicked eye, 
which lighted up every feature with evil fire. It must 
have been a natural expression, for there was nothing 
calculated to excite or annoy him in the bar-room. 
Two or three persons only were gathered about the 
bar, joking each other, while the judge himself was 
busy crushing lumps of sugar in one of the small 
tumblers of greenish glass, which gave a dingy hue 
to the brandy he had just poured out for one of his 
customers. William Wheeler, for it was he, had 
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just drawn back to his old position, when two men 
on horseback came round a corner, and, as if rejoiced 
by the sight of company, urged their horses to a trot, 
and drawing up in a cheerful dashing style, dis- 
mounted before the tavern. 

Wheeler started, and dashed down his foot with a 
violence that drew the chair forward till the front 
feet rang against the floor. The light struck full upon 
his face; it had, all at once, become white as a corpse, 
and his eyes glittered like those of a roused serpent. 

The two travelers had been busy tying their horses 
to the posts of the veranda, and before they were at 
leisure to notice any thing Wheeler had fallen back 
to his old position. 

“ Does not that look like Bill Wheeler ?” said the 
youngest of the two as they came up the wooden 
steps together. 

David Hunt cast a quick glance toward the seem- 
ingly half-sleeping man, knotted his huge fingers 
tightly together and moved a step forward, but Shaw 
caught his arm—‘‘ Remember your promise to Han- 
nah,” he said in a low voice, but his own limbs trem- 
bled with rage as he restrained the vengeance of the 
oldman. ‘‘ Remember, we have both promised,” he 
added, drawing Hunt toward the door, ‘ but for that 
I have the best right.” 

“Thave never broken my word to the poor girl 
yet,” muttered David Hunt, moving reluctantly on, 
“T never will, but it’s tough work to keep my hands 
off him.” 

And with these words David Hunt and Isaac Shaw 
entered the public house, but the cheerfulness with 
which they had dismounted at the door was entirely 
dispersed ; not even the hearty welcome which they 
received from the persons at the bar had power to 
restore them to moderate composure. 

“Why, who on earth is this? David Hunt!” said 
the judge, laying down the sugar-stick and holding 
out his right hand, with which he shook his neigh- 
bor’s vigorously while he passed the tumbler of 
brandy to a customer with the other. 

“Tt seems an age since we’ve seen you at The 
Bend—and you too, Shaw; we began to think you 
had taken to the brush for good. I was just calcu- 
lating that your money would be so much clear gain 
in my hands, and had half dunned myself for the in- 
terest, when I get word that you are coming down 
lo scrape it up, interest and all, for the land-office. 
What’s in the wind now, Ike ?—no girl in the way 
isthere? Ill tell you what,” continued the judge, 
folding his arms over the railing of the bar and 
shaking his head, “this whole affair looks rather 
suspicious.” 

Ike Shaw blushed like a girl, but as he was about 
‘0 stammer out some reply, his face flushed still more 
deeply; it was not embarrassment then, but indigna- 
ion, for in turning his eyes he had seen the white 
lace of William Wheeler peering in at the window ; 
the face disappeared instantaneously, but Shaw felt 
as if those glittering eyes were still fixed upon his 
burning forehead. It was rage rather than terror 
that arose in his heart at the sight of those eyes, but 


‘oaless brave man there would have been some- 
12* 





thing startling in their sharp and fiendish glare. The 
evidences of emotion, visible in Shaw’s face, were 
mistaken for embarrassment by the good-natured 
judge. 

** Well, well,” he said, “if you want the money, 
that’s enough; put up with me to-night, and I'll try 
to make it out in the morning.” 

‘* Not here, I will not sleep under the same roof 
with that man,” said David Hunt, drawing Shaw 
aside and speaking with great earnestness. 

**T would rather go myself,” said Shaw, also in a 
low voice, ‘‘ but it looks like a storm. If a hurricane 
should come up, we could never get through the 
woods alive.” 

‘* No matter, alive or dead I will mot stay at The 
Bend to-night,” replied Hunt with suppressed energy, 
but his words reached the persons around the bar, 
and they looked at each other, a little surprised at his 
obstinacy and the stern, wilful tone in which his de- 
termination was expressed. It seemed to them as if 
harsh feeling existed between the two men. 

“Very well, I’m ready to start the moment our 
horses have hada feed,” replied Shaw, moving to- 
ward the bar. ‘‘ I suppose an hour or two wont make 
much difference with the judge ?” 

‘None at all,” replied the judge, pointing to an 
old-fashioned chest of drawers in the corner, “the 
money is all ready in the old desk there. Go in and 
take a bite of supper while the horses are feeding. 
Come along, all of you.” 

The whole group put itself in motion and followed 
the judge out into a back kitchen, where supper was 
laid in no very delicate style, but in rough and hos- 
pitable profusion. 

William Wheeler had been standing with his back 
to the railing of the veranda, his arms folded tightly 
over his chest, and watching with cat-like eagerness 
every thing that passed in the bar-room. The moment 
Judge Church went out, followed by the company, he 
glided softly down the steps, and across to the black- 
smith’s shop. The smith was busy at his bellows, and 
the roar of the air escaping into the bed of glowing 
coals forced Wheeler to draw close to the forge before 
he could make himself heard. When he felt the red 
light of the fire upon his face, he turned it away in- 
stinctively, or the honest smith might have been 
startled by its pallor and the fiendish expression lurk- 
ing over it. A hostler coming round from the barn, 
with a measure of oats in his hand, saw him standing 
there enveloped, as it might seem, in a crimson 
mantle by the flames, and wondered what traveler 
had entered the town without his knowledge; for 
though Wheeler was a boarder in the tavern, and 
well known tothe man, his face was so changed 
with the working of evil passions that it seemed like 
that of a strange man. 

‘‘Have you fastened the shoe?” said Wheeler 
hoarsely, touching the blackened arm of the smith 
with his finger, for he had spoken twice, yet could 
not hear the sound of his own voice. ‘ Have you 
fastened the shoe ?” 

“ No,” said the blacksmith, leaning upon the pole 
of his bellows and wiping the perspiration from his 
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forehead with the coarse sleeve that was rolled above 
his elbow. 

Wheeler uttered an imprecation. 

*‘T hav n’t fastened that shoe,” continued the smith, 
quite unmoved by the fierce words that had reached 
his ear, and resuming his hold on the bellows with 
one hand, while he raked the hot coals over a half- 
formed circle of iron glowing in the forge, ‘ but I 
have put on a new one that fits like a lady’s slipper. 
That horse of yours has got a neat hoof, rather too 
delicate for common workmen; I had to make under- 
sized nails for fear of breaking it.” 

“Is he shod? Have you done with him?” ex- 
claimed Wheeler sharply. 

“ Half an hour ago;” and taking up a huge pair of 
pincers with which he dragged forth the iron from its 
bed of fire, and seizing his hammer the good man 
gave it one swing with his right arm, and it came 
crashing down upon the anvil with a force that sent a 
storm of fire sparks over the young man as he passed 
and untied his horse from the iron ring at the door. 

Wheeler led his horse across the street and flung 
the bridle toward the man who was removing the 
bits from the tired animal from which Hunt had just 
dismounted, while Shaw’s horse was quietly munch- 
ing the oats which had been set before him. 

“Here, take care of the creature, will you!” he 
said testily. ‘You need not stay to rub him down, 
he is half starved !” 

The hostler caught the bridle with a dexterous 
movement of one arm, and quietly drawing the head- 
stall back to the neck of Hunt’s horse, pushed the 
measure of oats toward him with his foot, and then 
moved away. 

“ Halloa, blockhead! where are you going?” cried 
Wheeler, with an oath; “I don’t want him taken to 
the barn, turn him into the white-clover lot, and see 
you put up the bars.” 

The man wheeled round sulkily, and grumbled 
below his breath. After crossing the road he took 
down a set of bars, slipped off the bridle, and gave 
the spirited animal a light blow with it, which sent 
him bounding into a field which was hedged in from 
the highway by a heavy rail fence, and swept back 
from the tavern some ten or twelve acres of short 
but fragrant sward, where it was lost in a forest of 
heavy timber. The tavern itself stood in one corner 
of this field, and a cross-road bounded the opposite 
end, which ran up from the forest and intersected the 
turnpike some thirty rods below the house. 

Wheeler stepped within the hall, but stood watch- 
ing the man till he put up the bars and flung the 
bridle down in a corner of the veranda, then he 
turned away and went into the supper-room. 

He took his seat, at the lower end of the table, so 
noiselessly that his entrance was unobserved, till 
Judge Church happened to look that way, and uttered 
an exclamation at his paleness. The rest of the 
company fastened their eyes, as with one accord, 
upon his face, the moment this exclamation escaped 
the host. A spot of living fire flashed into either 
cheek, and he clutched his knife and fork hard as if 
angered by this general observation. 





**T have the tooth-ache, have been racked to death 
with it all day,” he said, in a clear and low voice, 
strongly at variance with the expression of his face. 

“J will not sit at the same table with him,” mut- 
tered David Hunt, grasping Shaw by the arm. 
** Come, let us go !” 

They both arose, but, as if overcome with pain, 
Wheeler left his seat and went out. Obeying the 
impulse given by his younger companion, Hunt sat 
down again, and no one observed that they had in- 
tended to leave the table. 

When they went into the bar-room, after supper, 
Wheeler was walking up and down the room. He 
seemed to be agitated, or in great pain, but there was 
only one small candle in the bar, and he kept in the 
shadow. 

Meantime, the judge was busy counting out the 
money which Shaw had come to take up. It was 
much of it in small silver coin, with two or three 
pieces of gold and several bank notes of small 
amount. After it had been counted over two or 
three times, the judge emptied it into an old shot-bag— 
where it had been previously stored—tied it up with 
a piece of twine, and handed it to Shaw, taking his 
promissory note from the young man as he delivered 
the money. 

“Come, now, we have nothing to keep us here,” 
exclaimed Hunt, drawing a deep breath, for the pre- 
sence of Wheeler seemed to oppress him. ‘‘ Where 
are the horses ?” 

“They ought to be in the stable,” said the judge, 
turning a key in the sloping lid which closed a desk 
in his chest of drawers; “‘there is a storm coming 
up, or I am no judge of signs !” 

Hunt had only heard the first part of this speech ; 
he was eager to leave the room, and, hurrying out to 
the horses, forced the bits into their mouths, though 
scarcely half the oats had been consumed. 

“Come, Shaw, come, we shail have to ride fast, 
or the storm may come on us in the woods!” he 
called out from the veranda. 

Shaw went out, followed by all the persons in the 
room, except Wheeler. He stood motionless, nea 
the window, listening to every word that passed, till 
the two men mounted and rode away. Then he 
stepped hastily to the bar, seized a decanter, aud 
pouring out a-tumbler half full of clear brandy, drank 
it off. 

“Ts your tooth no easier?” said the good hearted 
judge, returning to the room just as the young man 
was taking his hand from the tumbler. 

“No, it keeps getting worse, I will go to bed and 
sleep it off—that is if I can,” he replied, turning his 
face from the light, and pouring out a spoonful ot 
brandy which he held in his mouth as he went up 
stairs. 

“ That’s a strange sort of a fellow,” said one of 
the guests, who had been a boatman on the Missis 
sippi. ‘I have seen that smooth face of his some 
where before. How long has he been in these parts ” 

‘About six months,” replied the judge, to whom 
the question was addressed, “ off and on; he’s been 
hanging about all of that time, if not more.” 
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«“ What does he follow for a living?” persisted the 


uest. 

. «He ’s got some business with the land office, I be- 
lieve,” said the judge, “trades in fur, and wanders 
off with the hunters sometimes when they take to the 
woods.” 

“ Just so,” said the guest; “‘ but where on earth 
have J seen him—that voice of his sounds nat’ral as 
can be. I’ve heard it before, and shall remember 
where by-and-by.” 

“Oh, as to his voice,” said the judge, laughing, 
“he can speak sharp and loud enough one minute, 
and soft as a girl the next.” 

Wheeler was not mentioned again that night, but 
as if some association had been aroused, uncon- 
sciously, in the mind of the boatman, he began to 
talk about his wild life on the great river, and late in 
the evening was describing the fearful scenes which 
attended the hanging of the Vicksburg gamblers. 

It was a terrible subject, and told at a fearful hour ; 
for the hurricane had burst upon them strong, and 
loud, and terrible. It came blowing up from the 
forest and swept by, in its wrath, till the great, half 
empty house rocked like a cradle. The chimneys 
toppled over, and crashed upon the roof overhead. 
The verandas were torn away, like a handful of 
rushes, and yet that little group of men sat, awe- 
stricken and fascinated, listening to the rough elo- 
quence of the boatman as he described the storm of 
human passions that he had witnessed amid the terri- 
ble, but still less awful storm of the elements that 
raged around them. 

William Wheeler went to his room and set down 
the light ; reaching it far away with his hand, that it 
should not shine upon his face. He felt as if his 
thoughts were branded in crimson writing on his 
forehead, and that some eye might read his purpose 
there. His conscience whispered falsely. That fore- 
head was white as marble, but shrunk and knitted 
together with dark passions. Foolish man. Why 
did he thrust away that candle so fiercely? The Al- 
mighty required no human light—no letters of blood 
upon the brow—to read that which was passing in 
his heart. 

He took his bowie knife from his bosom, and felt 
the point—tried it against the seat of a chair till it 
seemed as if the well-tempered steel must have broken 
off'in the wood, Then he drew a portmanteau from 
under the bed, and took out’a hunting frock, darker 
than the one he usually wore, and without the yellow 
fringe. Having put this on, and supplied its place in 
the portmanteau with that which he had flung off, he 
drew the otter-skin cap over his forehead, and, blow- 
ing out the light, crept from the room. He had 
nearly reached the stairs, when a thought seemed to 
strike him; for he stole back, and, after searching in 
the dark, found the leather string suspended from the 
wooden latch in the door of his room. He tieda 
knot in the end which he tightened with his teeth, 
and drew it back so far into the gimblet hole which 
perforated the door, that any one anxious to enter 
would have supposed the thong drawn through by 
some person within. He listened a moment by the 





door, and then glided, with quick and noiseless steps, 
down the stairs. 

There was no light in the hall; but the ceilings 
were yet unplastered, and a net-work of faint rays 
fell through a thousand crevices of the new lath, 
which was the only partition between him and the 
bar-room. The bar-room door was partly open, and 
directly before it sat a group of travelers, listening 
to the exploits of the boatman. This man checked 
his speech an instant and looked up as Wheeler 
darted by, but the movement was quick as the flight 
of an arrow, and, satisfied that it was but a passing 
shadow made by the flaring candle, the man went on, 
warming in his description as the storm rose. 

Once out of the house, Wheeler crept in a stoop- 
ing posture around the veranda, thrust his arm through 
the railing and softly drawing forth the bridle that 
had been cast there, followed the windings of the 
fence till he came to the cross road. He turned the 
corner with a bound, and, drawing one sharp breath, 
ran swiftly down toward the wood. Here he turned 
again, followed the line of brush-fence that separated 
the forest from the clover-fields, and, keeping him- 
self in the wood, looked around for his horse. The an- 
imal was grazing near the centre of the field. A low, 
sweet whistle made him pause just as a tuft of fra- 
grant and dewy clover was folded in his lip—again 
that whistle came from the wood, still faintly, but a 
little sharper than before. Without staying to crop 
the handful of blossoms which were, even then, fill- 
ing his mouth with fragrance, the animal gave a 
start, flung up his head, and sprang away. Witha 
single bound he cleared the fence, and stood by the 
side of his master. 

Wheeler took a heavy silk handkerchief from his 
pocket, tied two of the corners together with a piece 
of cord, and slipped it over the horse’s head, where 
he arranged it with the cord knotted across the chest, 
and the square of crimson silk spread out upon the 
animal’s back like a saddie-cloth. 

‘“‘ No saddle, no blanket to-night, old boy,” he mut- 
tered, hoarsely, while the horse bent his head for the 
bit. He put on the bridle, drawing the throat-latch 
so fiercely that the horse shook his head and ran back. 
Wheeler clenched his hand, opened it again as sud- 
denly, and patted the restive creature on the arching 
neck. 

‘¢ So—so,” he muttered, loosening the strap, which 
cut cruelly against the poor animal’s throat. ‘ No 
noise—no prancing here. So—so, be quiet, boy— 
take care of the brush, and you shall be coaxed like 
a girl, for once—so—so.”’ 

With these words, uttered scarcely above his 
breath, though the mustering storm would have 
drowned his loudest tones, Wheeler sprang upon his 
horse, and guiding him, cautiously, through a corner 


of the wood, came out into the cross road, about half 


a mile from the town. 

*‘ Now for it!’ burst from his lips in a whisper, 
which seemed like a shout suppressed with difficulty. 
“ Now for it!” 

There had been a moon that evening, but the com- 
ing storm overwhelmed and shrouded it from sight. 
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Still, a pearly glow now and then shot along the 
small and gloomy clouds that came surging up from 
the north, and spread themselves over the sky like a 
lead-colored pavement, torn and agitated by unseen 
hands. But soon even the pearly gleam disappeared. 
It had lingered among the clouds, the last smile on 
the face of heaven—now it was swept away, and 
left nothing but blackness and gloom behind. The 
air seemed pressing down to the earth, thick, stag- 
nant and sultry. A dismal sound came up from the 
forest, as if the elements were chained among those 
giant trees—moaning at their captivity and wrathful 
with each other—still, amid darkness and gloom, 
that horseman sped on. _The road was narrow, and 
full of ruts. Stumps, in some places, stood half 
crumbling away in the very wagon track, but with a 
loosened rein and knees pressed hard to his fleet ani- 
mal, that doomed man plunged onward to his fate. 
The thunder, which had been all the time muttering 
on high, now pealed and crashed above him—the 
lightning came down in sheets of lurid fire, shedding 
a bluish tinge over the corpse-like hue of his face. 
Still his horse plunged on amid sheets of flame or 
black darkness, never checking his speed for an 
instant. 

All at once that desperate rider drew the curb with 
a sharp pull which brought the horse’s foaming mouth 
down upon his chest. He staggered, fell back upon 





his haunches, and recovered himself with a snort of 
pain; but all the time the rider was bending forward 
till his face almost touched the arched neck of his 
beast, his knees were pressed convulsively to the 
drooping sides of the stumbling animal, and he strove 
again to catch the sound of hoofs which had for an 
instant reached him through the storm. 

“On, on!” The words came hissing through his 
shut teeth, but scarcely had the gallant horse made a 
bound forward when the curb was fiercely drawn 
again. 

“It is somewhere close by—oh, if the lightning 
would but strike again !” 

It did strike, with a crash that made the brave 
horse leap in the air, though he had never shrunk 
from the lightning—not three rods before them, a 
dry tree was shivered in ten thousand pieces, and 
every splinter shot forth a stream of fire. For one 
moment the horseman recoiled, the next he recog- 
nized the spot. 

“Thank God, there it is!” he exclaimed, alond, 
and with this blasphemous thanksgiving on his parted 
lips, he struck the horse and dashed into a cart-path, 
revealed by the stricken tree. On, without swerv- 
ing from the path an instant, he passed directly 
under the burning tree, and was engulfed in the 
dark woods beyond. 

[To be continued. 





THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 


Tuis picture tells its own story. If, as has been 
pointedly said, ‘the child is the father of the man,” 
then the man who grows from such a child will 
be one whom it were well to watch, and better to 
avoid. If such things as the painter has here skill- 
fully depicted are done in the green tree, we may 
expect much worse in the dry. Education may do 
much, by teaching self-control—but what security 
are we to have that self-control will form part of 
education ? 

There was current in the newspapers, a few years 
ago, an anecdote somewhat in point. A drayman 
was cruelly treating a noble horse, whose only fault 
was that his strength fell short of his master’s avarice. 
Quite a crowd collected, as is usual at such times, 
but no one interfered, till a very pretty woman, who 
could restrain her anger no longer, went up to the 
brute (not the horse) and, shaking her finger in his 
face, said— 

**' You cruel monster! you beat your wife—I know 
you do!” é; 

And certainly she reasoned from very good pre- 
mises, for a man who will be cruel to one dependent 
will be to another. 

In the picture to which we refer, all the accessories 
are well managed. The little child—toddling away 
from the scene of contention, with both hands up- 
lifted—the dog crouching and whining in terror—the 
disorder in which books and toys are scattered—the 





meek look of deprecation which the face of the vie- 
tim wears, and the whole attitude of the young 
tyrant, are executed with a remarkable fidelity. It is 
a print for our young readers—a mirror for some of 
them, perhaps. Let them study it, and beware lest 
the unhappy fruits of ungoverned passion embitter 
lives which might else be passed with profit and hap- 
piness. Awkward as the poor lad looks who is 
shrinking from the blow, his future promise is much 
the better of the two. 

There is still another feature of the print worth 
attention—the perfect repose of every thing in the 
scenery. We have often felt that the calmness ol 
nature is one of the most cutting and eloquent re- 
bukes which poor puny man can meet during his ebul- 
litions of pitiful anger. The immense effects which 
are in gradual and silent progress by the laws 0! 
nature—“ the great globe itself,’ wheeling as swiftly 
as silently upon its axis—the whole great system, 0 
which our world is but an atom, revolving about 
another and still greater centre—all these wonderful 
changes and operations, at the mere attempt to think 
of which, the spirit faints and imagination fails— 
worlds revolving and systems floating through infinite 
space, without a crash, a sound, a jar: And yet man, 
infinite only in nothingness, dares to raise a hoarse 
voice in anger, and to belch out the bitterness of @ 
bad heart in contentions and revilings! 
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Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. By T. Babington Ma- 
caulay. Volume 5. Philadelphia: Carey § Hart. 

This volume contains those contributions of Mr. Ma- 
caulay to the Edinburgh Review which have been pub- 
lished since the article on Frederick the Great, and also 
some essays Which were overlooked in previous gleanings. 
The papers on Madame D’ Arblay, Addison, and Barére, 
written in 1843 and 1944, are therefore in the same 
volume, with five others bearing the date of 1829 and 1830. 
The article on Mr. Robert Montgomery’s Poems and that 
on the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, bear such strong 
marks of Macaulay’s pen, that we are surprised they 
should so long have escaped the diligent, detecting eye of 
the American editor. The disquisitions on Utilitarianism, 
comprised in the remaining articles, are not among the 
best efforts of the author, and have not been included in 
the London edition of his essays, published under his own 
supervision. In the latter, we believe that the essay on 
Dryden is omitted. The Philadelphia edition, though it 
contains some pieces which the author has declined to ac- 
knowledge, is still defective as a complete collection of 
his writings. There isa vehement and powerful paper, 
on “The Present Administration,” in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, for June, 1827, evidently from his pen. Perhaps 
nothing that he has written excited more remark, and 
drew down on him more denunciation than this truculent 
political article. There are also two articles on West 
India Slavery, one published in the Review for January, 
1825, entitled “‘ West Indies,” and another in March, 1827, 
on the “ Social and Industrial Capacities of Negroes,” and 
two articles on Sadler’s Theory of Population, in the Re- 
view for July, 1830, and January, 1836, which are written 
inhis manner. In the next volume we advise the pub- 
lishers to insert some of his speeches in parliament, which 
they will find fully reported in Hansard’s Debates. 
Friends and enemies have both borne testimony to their 
declamatory energy, force of thought, and extent of in- 
formation. His various speeches on the Reform Bill, and 
the Copyright Question, his speeches on Lord Ellen- 
borough’s Proclamation, Universal Suffrage, the Ashbur- 
ton Treaty, Ireland, as well as many others which we 
cannot bring readily to mind, would be read with interest. 
In none of his productions do we find that rapidity of 
movement, Which is one prominent charm of his style, 
more displayed than in many of his speeches; and they 
are distinguished by as much courage, independence, 
acuteness, and clearness, and nearly as much learning and 
splendor of coloring, as his contributions to the Edinburgh 
Review. 

The essay on Madame D? Arblay, the authoress of 
“Evelina,” “Cecilia,” &¢., is brilliant and interesting, 
abounds in anecdote and pointed remark, and contains 
much just and some questionable criticism of books and 
persons, The station claimed for Jane Austen, as, next 
‘o Shakspeare, the most successful in subtile delineation of 
character, will surprise many. The bitter contempt ex- 
pressed for the loyal servitude of courts, in narrating the 
ute of Madame D’ Arblay during the period in which she 
Was one of the keepers of the queen’s robes, displays Ma- 
caulay’s independence in a strong light. The foibles of 
George III and Queen Caroline are touched in such a 
manner, as to lower those distinguished personages below 





the common standard of respect, without any seeming in- 
tention to expose them to scorn. Macaulay is a good 
hater. He attacked Croker’s edition of Boswell’s John- 
son thirteen years ago, and in this article he has another 
and more severe thrust at the editor. After observing 
that the “envious Kenrich, and the savage Walcott, the 
asp George Steevens, and the polecat John Williams,” 
in all their modes of annoying Madame D’ Arblay, had 
not thought of searching the parish-register of Lynn, “in 
order that they might be able to twit a lady with having 
concealed her age,’’ he adds, that *‘this truly chivalrous 
exploit was reserved for a bad writer of our own time, 
whose spite she had invoked by not furnishing him with 
materials for a worthless edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, some sheets of which our readers have doubtless 
seen round parcels of better books.”?’ The incidental 
references to Johnson and Burke, the sketch of Mr. Crish, 
the grouping of celebrated individuals at one of Dr. Bur- 
ney’s private ‘concerts, are very characteristic of Macau- 
lay. The article, however, asa whole, seems to have 
been less elaborated than any he has written. 

The essay on the ‘Life and Writings of Addison,” is 
interesting on many accounts. It seems singular that the 
best account of Addison’s life, and the most acute and 
sympathizing criticism on his writings, should have been 
produced by a man so opposed to him in character and 
feeling as Macaulay. The strain of penegyric which 
runs through this article is almost unbroken. Every 
quality of Addison’s mind or disposition, every act of his 
life, which will bear praise, is warmly eulogized. The 
other authors of his time are sacrificed without the least 
mercy, when their interest, intellectual or moral, clashes 
with his. Pope and Steele, especially the former, are 
treated with much harshness. Indeed Pope, throughout 
the article, suffers under the continual imputation of ma- 
lignity and insincerity. Steele’s giddiness, thriftlessness, 
and inconsistency, are brought more prominently forward 
than the sterling parts of his character, though the sketch 
of him is less one-sided than that of Pope. ‘His life,” 
we are told, “‘ was spent in sinning and repenting; in in- 
culcating what was right, and doing what was wrong. 
In speculation he was a man of piety and honor; in prac- 
tice he was much of the rake, and a little of the swindler. 
He was, hewever, so good-natured, that it was not easy 
to be seriously angry with him, and that even rigid moral- 
ists felt more inclined to pity than to blame him, when he 
diced himself into a sponging-house, or drank himself into 
a fever.’ +--+: ‘He wasarake among scholars, anda 
scholar among rakes.”? This article, as a historical and 
literary sketch of Queen Anne’s time, will be much ad- 
mired. There is probably nothing in our language, on 
the same subject, which gives so vivid a picture of the au- 
thors and character of that age. 

The paper on ‘“ Barére’s Memoirs,” which originally 
appeared in the April number of the Edinburgh Review, 
and therefore the latest production of Macaulay, is the 
longest, ablest, and most characteristic article in the pre- 
sent volume. The peculiar power of Macaulay, that of 
holding up meanness and cruelty to infamy, without re- 
gard to the rank of the offender, is admirably displayed in 
this essay. There is great skill manifested in so delineat- 
ing the character of Barére, that both his cruelty and 
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baseness are kept constantly in view, and excite equally 
the feelings of horror and scorn. The moment we are 
inclined to pay him the respect due to a great criminal, 
who has committed stupendous acts of wickedness, and 
displayed an original genius for rapine and murder, some- 
thing is thrown in to make him appear an object of con- 
tempt. The article contains many brilliant and energetic 
passages, which have hardly been surpassed in any of the 
other writings of the author. 

The review of Robert Montgomery’s poems is preceded 
by some pertinent remarks on the modern practice of 
puffing. The criticism which follows is one of unmiti- 
gated severity. All the varieties of critical torture, cut- 
ting, slashing, sneering, laughing, reasoning, are unspar- 
ingly exercised. There is one remark introduced, which 
is capable of being applied to other ranters in rhyme as 
well as to Mr. Robert Montgomery. ‘His writing,’ it is 
said, ‘‘bears the same relation to poetry which a Turkey 
earpet bears to a picture. There are colors in the Turkey 
carpet out of which a picture might be made. There are 
words in Mr. Montgomery’s verses which, when disposed 
in certain orders and combinations, have made, and will 
again make, good poetry. But, as they now stand, they 
seem to be put together in such a manner as to give no 
image of any thing ‘ in the heavens above, or in the earth 
beneath, or in the waters under the earth.’ ” 

In the article on the Civil Disabilities of the Jews, Mr. 
Macaulay argues powerfully against making any religious 
belief a disqualification for the exercise of political power. 
The various prejudices and reasonings which the 
* noodles” of legislation have brought forward to sustain 
the exclusion of the Jews from any participation in 
government, he exposes with more than his usual acumen, 
and derides with more than his usual contempt. The 
essays on utilitarianism contain many just and felicitous 
observations on the subject, but are not, on the whole, 
conceived or executed with the same power he has ex- 
ercised on other themes more congenial to his tastes. 





Observations in Europe, Principally in France and Great 
Britain. By John P. Durbin, DD. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 2 vols., 12mo. 

This book will be read with interest. It is written by a 
sturdy American, who views foreign society and govern- 
ment from an American point of view, and who forms 
and expresses an opinion of every thing he observes. 
Politics, theology, public men, religious sects, architecture, 
painting, the condition of the people, manufactures, com- 
merce, agriculture—all pass under consideration and are 
judged. There are many reflections, and many pieces of 
advice, in the work which would amuse a foreigner, from 
their directness and simplicity. Few travelers have 
ever been less fascinated by a foreign tour than Dr, Dur- 
bin. His opinions do not seem at all affected by the in- 
fluences which surrounded him. He tries to look at things 
as they are, and as they act upon the interests of the race, 
without regard to the gloss which may shine on their sur- 
face. The splendor of aristocracy immediately suggests 
to his mind the squalor of the people. Injustice, no mat- 
ter how accredited by custom and statute, he steadily de- 
nounces. He has little regard for great personages, when 
their greatness results from birth and position. His notice 
of Queen Victoria and Prince Albert, and his general 
references to the family of George III, are instances. In- 
deed, the queen is little more in his eyes than a woman, 
with all a woman’s weaknesses, and with less than many 
women’s intellect. The style of the book is not of a very 
high character, though in general it is perspicuous. There 
is considerable commonness, and some occasional vulgari- 
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ties, of expression, which evince that much time was not 
expended on the composition. The information conveyed 
is often valuable and interesting; and when the author's 
remarks are prejudiced or incorrect, they still are so flg- 
vored with his individual peculiarities as to please by 
their oddity and raciness. 

We pass over Dr. Durbin’s observations and descrip- 
tions relating to France, Holland and Switzerland, which 
occupy the first volume of his tour, with but a few refer- 
ences to some of his opinions. He sees reason to think 
that Paris, where vice is legalized, is not more corrupt 
than London, where it is only patronized. He expends, 
however, much horror on the licentionsness of Paris, and 
gives some of its statistics. It is stated that out of thirty 
thousand births in Paris, in 1836, one third were illegiti- 
mate. The looseness of the marriage tie is also considered. 
Married women are represented to be not under much 
more control than married men. The essential charac 
teristics of the French popular literature, are summed up 
as smartness, shallowness and licentiousness. The “ ex- 
travagant depravities’” of some of Victor Hugo’s and 
Dumas’s plays, and the “streams of defilement” which 
flow from the novels of ‘Paul de Kock, Raymond, Balsa, 
and George Sand, are made the butt of some very hearty 
invective. Of this tribe of corrupt novelists—and we 
suppose the devil never had a more skillful one—Madame 
Dudevant is deemed by Dr. Durbin as perhaps the worst, 
for she, ‘‘under the soubriquet of George Sand, has at- 
tacked the institutions of society, the foundations of mo- 
rality and religion, in a series of powerful novels in which 
the grossest pictures of licentiousness abound, and whose 
tendency must be unspeakably demoralizing. Their staple 
materials are adultery, murder, rape, incest and suicide.” 
Eugene Sue is represented as the most popular and least 
offensive of these writers, and as having written the 
‘Mysteries of Paris,” for the Journal des Débats, at the 
rate of a frane a line. The result to which the doctor ar- 
rives is that the moral condition of France is ‘“ indeed de 
plorable,”’ and few will question his decision. The chap 
ter on the state of religion in France is statistical and de 
nunciatory, like that on the morals of the country. Ro 
manism is said to be favored by Louis Philippe, and M 
Guizot’s policy “gives lamentable evidence of the sub- 
serviency of that minister’s religious opinions to his politi- 
eal views.”? The doctor asserts that though the Catholic 
religion is professed by the bulk of the people, most of the 
“intelligent and enterprising men” are infidels, not Catho 
lies; and that infidelity is thought to prevail almost unt 
versally among the higher classes. ‘This unbelief is, 
however, represented as having lost the aggressive cha- 
racter it had forty years ago. It could obtain no martyrs. 
It is indifferent and careless. This seems to us a worse 
phase of infidelity than the positive kind. Many of the 
French skeptics of the old school were honest though 
blinded men, and would have given up their lives rather 
than their opinions. Dr. Durbin thinks that there isa 
great field for Protestantism in France, and especially for 
American Methodist missions. 

Doctor Durbin raps over the knuckles those of his coun- 
trymen who praise the “strong government” of Louis 
Philippe—a gentleman for whom he has a strong dislike, 
partly political, partly theological and partly moral. He 
has a good explanation why the government is strong 1? 
the fact that, with thirty-three millions of people, France 
has scarcely two hundred thousand voters, or about one 
elector to one hundred and sixty of the population. In the 
United States the proportion is about one voter to seven 
of the population. The king has three hundred thousand 
government appointments to distribute among these 
electors, or one office and a half to every voter—if 
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he choose to exercise nis power according to the “ strong” 
principle. : 

For the beautiful and fantastic Roman legends asso- 
ciated with much of the scenery and many of the institu- 
tions of the countries through which he passed, Dr. Dur- 
pin is too orthodox to have much sympathy. At Cologne 
he visited the celebrated church of St. Ursula, ‘erected 
in honor of the British princess of that name, who, ac- 
companied by eleven thousand virgins, sailed from Britain 
to Armorica, was driven by a tempest up the Rhine, (it 
must have blown a gale indeed,) and there murdered with 
all her train, because they would not violate their vows 
of virginity. The walls of the church are adorned with 
the pretended bones of these martyrs, and thousands of 
skulls peer out horribly upon you from glass cases on all 
sides. What ineffable absurdities are treasured up in 
these Romish legends!” Dr. D. italicizes the eleven thou- 
sand, asif his cbservation of continental life made him 
doubt that such a number of virgins had at any time been 
cotemporaries in Europe. 

The whole of Dr. Durbin’s second volume is devoted 
to Great Britain. His judgments all have the “ odor of 
nationality.” We suppose his impressions are about as 
correct as those of English travelers in our own land. It 
is nearly impossible for a man thoroughly imbued with 
the feelings and customs of one country to do justice to 
another All that we can expect is that he will not inten- 
tionally misrepresent facts, though facts must insensibly 
take the coloring of his own mind. Dr. Durbin called, of 
course, on Mr. Everett, and received from him tickets of 
admission to both houses of parliament. He heard Lord 
Brougham speak on the Dissenters’ Marriage Bill. He 
saw Mr, O’Connell. a man ‘‘ who had for years controlled 
the British House of Commons,” and he quotes one of the 
great agitator’s speeches at Freemason’s Hall, in which 
Mr. O’Connell indulges the belief that the time will come 
when he shall have the pleasure of hearing high mass 
performed in Westminster Abbey. Dr. D, likewise “ had 
a good view of the Duke of Wellington. He stoops 
under the weight of years, and his physical powers are 
gradually yielding. His countenance is strongly marked ; 
firmness and decision aré clearly written there. It is not 
strikingly intellectual, however; there is no expanse of 
forehead; nor is there any light of genius in the eye.” 
The doctor saw the queen go down to prorogue parlia- 
ment. The royal carriage was ‘a heavy but splendid 
aflair, rich with gilding, and drawn by eight cream-colored 
horses.”” He thinks the queen can make no pretension to 
beauty, “ though her face is good on the whole ; a fair com- 
plexion—honest English red and white; a round and by 
ho Means elegant contour; and a benevolent but not very 
intellectual expression.?? The people cheered but feebly 
as she passed, and gave their shouts for the Duke of Wel- 
lington who followed. Dr. D. found the people of Eng- 
land very fond of gossiping about the royal family, and he 
retails some of the gossip for American edification. 
When Prince Albert was affianced to Victoria, Lord Mel- 
bourne asked him how much money he wanted for his 
private purse. The prince, with hesitating modesty, said 
100,000 franes, or between 18 and 19,000 dollars. “Poh! 
poh!” exclaimed the prime minister, “the husband of 
our queen must have £50,000.” The queen agreed with 
his lordship, but parliament demurred ; and the story goes 
that when the latter fixed it at £30,000, the queen, being 
at breakfast, did, ina pet, overthrow “table, breakfast 
and all.” 
hot stiffer Albert to leave her presence without her ex- 
Press permission, and without fixing the time of his re- 
turn, anda scene is given, in which husband, wife and 
Lord Melbourne have a nice little row in the palace, be- 


Dr. Durbin also discovered that Victoria will, 





cause Prince Albert would go to meet a musical associa- 
tion when Queen Victoria said he should not. 

So much for our tourist’s gossip. A great deal follows 
on the English government, the church of England, 
Catholicism, missionary societies, Methodism in England, 
the manufacturing districts, the condition of the laboring 
classes, the Free Church of Scotland, Edinburgh, the 
Highlands, and Ireland. All of this is more or less in- 
structive to read. We have found no part of it dull. The 
doctor quietly passes judgment on every thing he sees, 
as though he were a superior being, disenthralled from 
the prejudices of the old world, and looking on the whole 
spectacle from a purely reasonable point of view. Con- 
tinually lashing English travelers as the worst in the 
world, he hardly seems aware that he has many of the 
faults of English travelers. We cordially agree with 
him in his American ideas, and have a greater hatred of 
English injustice, and English impudence, than himself, 
but we often dislike his manner of expressing both 
There are some passages of his book, written in what ave 
should call the sneaking style. A few sentences which 
we have extracted in our preceding remarks are speci- 
mens of this peculiar diction. We could wish that, in 
treating of great abuses, he had given vent to a more power- 
ful strain of indignation, instead of muddling about them. 
Still we are glad that the book is published, for though it 
contains some inaccuracies and much bad taste, though 
the national vanity of the author should have been a little 
more subdued or a great deal more fiery, yet it embodies 
many facts not easily accessible, and turns the tables, as 
far as statistics of crime and misery are concerned, on the 
foreign libelers of our own institutions and country. 


The Poems and Ballads of Schiller. Translated by Sir 
Edward Lytton Bulwer, Bart. With a Brief Sketch of the 
Author’s Life. New York: Harper § Brothers. One 
vol., 12mo. 

The life of Schiller, accompanying these translations, is 
written well and elaborately, but it immediately suggests 
a comparison with Carlyle’s splendid biography, and that 
comparison it cannot stand for one moment. The pitch of 
the feeling, the tone of the criticism, the whole course of 
thinking and judging, are lower. Bulwer evidently felt 
that he labored under the disadvantage of following in the 
path of a superior critic, and he has accordingly done his 
best. He says that the facts which have been communi- 
cated by Schiller’s later biographers, have made a new 
life necessary. 

These facts he has added, but he has added nothing to 
Carlyle’s work. The latter is not so much a narrative of 
events as an intellectual biography. We rise from its 
perusal with a vivid sense of Schiller’s character—of his 
moral and mental characteristics—of the singular grandeur 
and elevation of thought and feeling to which he arrived 
by vast internal effort and force of will. When Carlyle 
wrote it his mind was in harmony with the subject. It 
contains many passages of that peculiar kind of elo- 
quence which fills both the heart and imagination, and 
produces an enduring effect upon the reader’s character 
and mode of thinking. There is a tone of heroism run- 
ning through which lifts the mind, and gives us a new 
feeling of the dignity and the majesty of the poet’s voca- 
tion. The unity of the impression which it makes upon 
the mind, would alone constitute it a master-piece of 
biography. ‘The style is free from the peculiarities of 
Carlyle’s later works, being clear, direct, full of nervous 
vigor, and slightly inclining to epigrammatic point. As 
regards movement, it sustains about the same relation to 
the style of the “French Revolution,”? which the motion 
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of a locomotive bears to that of a stage-coach rumbling 
over a rocky road. 

We have said that Bulwer’s biography is well written. 
It has a number of passages rhetorically eloquent; and 
is by no means deficient in acuteness, but there is over the 
whole an appearance of labor, as if he did not mount 
naturally, but toiled and panted up, to the ‘“ height of the 
great argument.”’ The translations are of various merit, 
and many of them will doubtless be pronounced superior 
to any English versions of the originals. We have not 
space to particularize. The volume is well printed by the 
Harpers, but the paper preserves that singular medium 
between two colors, to describe which resource must be 
had to that elegant verbal combination, known as “‘ whity- 
brown.”? 





Sparks’ American Biography, vol.2. Lives of James Otis, 
and James Oglethorpe. Boston: Little §& Brown, 1 vol. 
12mo. 


This is the second volume of the new series of a 
valuable work, interesting to all who are curious in mat- 
ters relating to American history and biography. The 
life of Otis is by Frances Bowen. The author has suc- 
ceeded in condensing a large amount of important infor- 
mation and suggestive thought in a style of much spright- 
liness and vigor. Inasmall space he has given an ani- 
mated picture of the spirit, feeling and ‘‘ complement ex- 
tern” of Boston, and the legislature of Massachusetts, du- 
ring the years which immediately preceded the revolu- 
tion. Having access to abundant materials, some of the 
most important of which were not within the reach of 
Mr. Tudor, aud are therefore not referred to in that gen- 
tleman’s life of Otis, Mr. Bowen has been enabled to 
clear up most of the disputed questions relating to his sub- 
ject, and to place the character and services of the great 
popular leader in a correct light. The alledged, the 
avowed, and the real causes of the revolution, which 
Otis did so much to promote, are very clearly stated by 
Mr. B., and the inflexible sturdiness of the people, in ad- 
hering to their purposes, receives due attention and honor. 
A most practical view is taker of the character of the dis- 
putes between Great Britain and the colonies. The truth 
seems to be that the interests of the one were not the in- 
terests of the other. Had the colonists been represented 
in the House of Commons, the grievances would have 
been the same. Colonial members could have been, at 
the best, but a small minority of that body. Taxation 
with representation would have been as intolerable in 
effect as taxation without representation. As long as the 
colonists were suffered to regulate their own commerce, 
currency and manufactures, in their own way—as long as 
the English government winked at the practice—so long, 
and no longer, would they have been willing subjects of 
England. ‘The verbal wars which preceded the great 
struggle, were wars for prescriptive rights, not for rights 
under the English constitution. The supreme authority 
of parliament being acknowledged, the last law became 
the binding law. It might be unwise and unjust, it might 
interfere with natural rights, but still there was no help 
except in humble petition or in resistance. We see in 
most of the actions and measures of the colonists, as soon 
as the mother country attempted to govern the colonists, 
an indisposition to be governed except by themselves. 

Of the debt of gratitude due to James Otis, for the im- 
portant part he took in the measures which led to our in- 
dependence, it is useless here to expatiate. Mr. Bowen 
delineates the prominent traits of his character with much 
skill. His ardent temperament, and the boldness and de- 











cision of purpose which it produced, were the qualities 
which best qualified him for his arduous position as popular 
leader. He feared nothing. He was willing to be the 
mark of hatred and calumny, and to be considered by the 
legal authorities as the embodiment of a rebellious fac. 
tion. What was in the hearts of the people, he did not 
fear to express. His fiery temper sometimes led him to 
abuse his opponents too shrewishly, and often seduced 
his rhetoric from its propriety, but the time and the oo 
casion would have apologized for grosser violations of 
taste. He had an object in life for which he was willing 
to sacrifice much greater things than the reputation of 
good humor and elegant composition. His vehement 
declamation, the daring with which he denounced every 
show of oppression, peculiarly fitted him to inspire confi. 
dence among the people, and rouse them to the most open 
expression of their wrongs. Had he been more of a 
philosopher he would not have played his part so well. 
Timidity or modesty in the utterance of his opinions, a 
more charitable view of the intentions of opponents, a 
cautious control over his tongue to prevent it from ever 
uttering an incongruous figure, and he would have been 
perhaps no revolutionist. 

The other biography in this volume, the life of Ogle- 
thorpe, is the production of W. B. O. Peabody. It is 
written with considerable elegance, and is replete with 
information respecting the colonization of Georgia, but the 
style rather lacks nerve. 





Summer on the Lakes, in 1843. ByS.M. Fuller. Boston: 
Little § Brown. 1 vol., 12mo. 


This elegant volume is the production of a New Eng- 
land lady, chiefly known as the writer of several articles 
in the “Dial,” characterized by peculiarities of thought 
and sentiment, usually denominated “ transcendental.” 
We fear her reputation as an authoress is not so extensive 
as her talents would justify. Her name is usually asso- 
ciated with a literary sect, the members of which are 
prophets to themselves and heretics to others, and whose 
excellencies and oddities are both distasteful to a con- 
siderable portion of the “reading public.” The present 
volume is an account of a journey to the great lakes of our 
country, and embodies not only a description of the 
scenery, but records the thoughts and emotions it awakened. 
A number of topics, such as magnetism, metaphysics, a- 
tional deficiences and wants, are introduced to vary the 
monotony of the general subject. Two or three interest- 
ing tales, illustrative of character, and a number of poems 
illustrative of scenery, are likewise admitted. The whole 
forms a volume.in which we have the results of the see- 
ing and thinking of the authoress, during the summer she 
passed ‘‘on the lakes.”” Much of this has little reference, 
of course, to the theme suggested by the title of the book, 
but, with the exception of a few topics, which seem 
“lugged in” without rhyme or reason, the reader is seis! 
ble of no harsh departures from the general plan and ob- 
ject of the volume. It will be found a very agreeable 
companion for any persons who intend making a similar 
tour, especially to those who find it difficult to see magul- 
ficent scenery with the imagination as well as the ¢y® 
and who therefore desire to have a suggestive mind near 
them to link objects with appropriate thoughts and feelings: 


Our Porrrair GaLLeRy.—The portrait of Joseph R, 
Chandler, Esq., will next appear in ‘‘ Our Portrait Gallery 
of American Authors.” It is one of the finest engraving® 
of the series, and is a capital likeness. It will probably 
be given in our next number. 
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